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|hree Essentials 
For Good Weaving 


8 

* 


The No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion. It is designed 
to relieve the weaver of everything except drawing in and 
tying the broken end. It stops the loom with the shuttle 
, | in the left hand box, with harnesses level, with the crank 
} in proper position for drawing in the thread, with bank 
e indicated on which end is down and the yarn open where 


; | the end is broken. 

st The No. 32 Midget Feeler. It makes the minimum possible 

. | waste—less than that made by the most expert and 

‘ attentive weavers on common looms. And there is no lost 

ee time for stopping the loom; without labor or attention 
) | from the weaver. | 

, The No, 21 Stafford Thread Cutter. It eliminates seconds H 


from whipped-in and trailing ends. 


& 
| 


Let’s Talk It Over. Our salesmen will be pleased to go 
into details on what these improved mechanisms will mean 
to you In better cloth and lower cost of production. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia _ Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Perkins 32-cylinder Ver- 
tical Drying Machine, 
made by B. F. Perkins & 
Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., 
is equipped with 64 Tim- 
ken Bearings. 


No Oil-Drip 
Bs to Spoil Fabric 


x.) In this Perkins vertical drying ma- 
em chine, Dodge-Timken Bearings 
keep to themselves, what little lubri- 
cant they use safely sealed within 
their compact, oil-tight housings. 


This means that spoilage and 
waste are swept away. Likewise, 
shutdowns which cut deeply into 
quantity production almost never 
exist. 


The drive and thrust are carried 
safely by the full radial-thrust 
capacity of Timken Bearings. 


Power is applied directly to the 
machinery instead of being dis- 
sipated in overcoming ‘riction’s 
overload. 


More years of use are provided 
by Timken tapered construction, 
Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS and Timken electric steel— 
that exclusive combination. 


No wonder ‘‘Timken-Equipped”’ is 
recognized as the shortest route to 
more ‘‘service-years’’ at less cost. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Thursdav, November 29, 
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WHITIN 
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FRAME 


taken MANY 


YHE Chatham Manufac- Thus Sp eaks one of today’ 5 


The experiment they made 


turing Company, makers successful W oolen . Mills -- and which Mr. Chatham 


of the famous ‘“Airloom”’ 

blanket, know how to make money, despite 
keen competition and over-capacity in the 
textile industry. The Chatham Manufacturing 
Company realized years ago that the textile 


situation must be met with courage if success - 


was to be obtained. They realized that success 


depends on progressiveness, on utilizing the 
best the market affords. 


characterizes as ‘‘the wisest 
step in many years’’ can be made by any mill. 
What the Whitin Wool Spinning Frame and other 
Whitin cost reducing machinery has done for 
Chatham Manufacturing Co., can be done for you. 
We wish to thank Mr. Chatham publicly for 
his letter, which so graciouly gives us a share 
in building the well-deserved success of the 
Chatham Manufacturing Company. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U. S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA. GA. 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


RELATION BETWEEN SPEED AND TENSION 
IN SPOOLING AND WARPING 


High Speed does not mean High Tension 


N ordinary spooling and warping sys- 

tems, yarn tension increases as the 
winding speed is increased. Many prac- 
tical mill men have found that a reduc- 
tion in spooling and warping speeds 
would cause the weaving to run better 
and therefore it is sometimes assumed that 
high speeds and high tensions go along 
together. 


We have introduced a mew principle in 
yarn winding by means of which very 
high speeds are obtained but with very 
low tension. Our Automatic Spooler 
winds at a rate of 1,200 yards per minute, 
our High Speed Warper 500 to 600 yards 
per minute, but the tension in the running 
threads is only one-half as compared with 
the ordinary method. : 


Think This Over! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


““ROCKPORD; 


GREENVILLE, S. C, 
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Can Proper Merchandizing Increase the Use of Textiles? ° 


\NDEAVORING to cover the sub- 

ject of “Can Proper Merchandis- 
ing Increase the use of Cotton Tex- 
tiles’ -would be like trying to 
preach a sermon from the whole 
Bible, since the subject is so large 
and one on which so much can be 
said. Therefore, what I am going to 
do is to take one phase of this sub- 
jeci—the one I believe to be the 
most important and present a few 
facts, in an effort to gain some prac- 
tical benefit. 

I believe this most important 
phase to be “Co-operative Effort” 
and I would like to take as the text 
“Proper merchandising consists in 
the first place of finding out what 
the public wants; second letting the 
public know that they want. it, and 
third making it convenient for them 
to buy it.” 

The procedure followed by cotton 
mills, on an average, is exactly op- 
posite. First we build a mill; sec- 
ond we make the goods best adapted 
fo that mill, and third we keep low- 
ering the price until this proauct 
ean be sold. I believe this will be 
generally admitted, and that this 1s 
an uncomfortable state of affairs, 
and should be corrected. 

In talking with an able ard ex- 
perienced head of a large advertis- 
ing firm the other day on this sub- 
ject, I asked him what le thought 
that adequate advertising would do 
toward increasing the use of cotton 
goods. He siated that he had looked 
into this subject with especial inter- 
est and found that the cotton textile 
industry as a whole had done less 
than any other indusiry in the 
United States, of anything like its 
size, toward advertising its product 
—in fact so little was done in a co- 
operalive way as to amount to noth- 
ing. Therefore, since nothing has 
been done, we can gain no informa- 
tion from experience. 

One of the features of our indus- 
try is, comparably speaking, its ex- 
treme age, which should tend to 
make us strong. However, from the 
point of actively working toward 
increased distribution, I believe it is 
a drawback. Let us review the de- 
velopments in the growth of this in- 
dustry a little, since its beginning: 

Cotton cultivation and conversion 
info goods was known in India as far 
back as 800 B.C. In 70 B. C., the 
Romans used cotton tents, awnings 


*Address before Southern Sales Con- 
ference, Atlanta, Ga. 


Can Proper Merchandising Increase 


cotton in 


ed, and I believe that 


By Cason J. Callaway, 


and, canopies: Columbus discovered 
the Bahamas, and the 
American Indies possessed apparel 
made of cotton when first found. In 
1641, the cotton industry was begun 
in. England, and in 1753 American 
cotton was exported. In 1788, a cot- 
ton factory was built in: Massachu- 
setts, and later in the same year, one 
in Philadelphia, the latter being 
equipped with expensive machin- 
ery for carding and spinning. In 
1815, power looms were installed in 
Massachuselts. By 1850, 508,000 
hales were consumed in American 
rills, 78,000 in the South and 430,000 
in the East. This shows the con- 
version of cotton into cloth to be 
as old as civilization, and the in 
our country to have been in progress 
since before the Revolution 


Were the use of cotton goods com- 
parably new, I believe that every- 
one in the industry would realize the 
necessity of study of the markets; 
the necessity of creating additional 
uses by improving our product; 
making our product more conven- 
ient and attractive to the ultimate 
consumer, and bringing our product 
before his attention by more and 
betler advertising. I do not believe 
that it would be any more important 
in the case of a new industry than 
if is in ours.. However, we would 
not have gotten into the rut of tak- 
ing the consumption for granted, 
and would be doing more nearly our 
part in justice to our industry to- 
ward gaining our rightful share of 
the consumer's dollar 


It is very seldom that we find a 
manufacturer who is both produc- 
tion minded and distribution mind- 
on a whole, 
there are a great majority of our 
men who are ably informed on the 


-subject of production, that have not 


given a good deal of attention to the 
ullimate use of their goods 


This brings me to the point of co- 
operative effort: In studying the 
activities of co-operative or group 
advertising——it is evident that one 
of the great benefits derived, which 
is not so well known, is the influence 
on the men within the industry, as 
well as on the prospective custom- 
ers without, mn that it tends to make 
each of the manufacturers strive to 
make a better product, in line with 
what the advertising promises, and 


President 


Hillside Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


to ‘finish their merchandising job by 
doing advertising of their own. This 
has been demonstrated in all of the 
co-operative work that has been 
done. 

As a personal illustration of inter- 
nal aid of advertising, one of the 
plants in our organization manu- 
factures trousers, and does regular 
advertising through trade papers. 
This division employes about 25) 
women sewers. A copy of each ad- 
vertisement, including the ecata- 
logue, goes to each of these opera- 
lives and the advertisements are put 
in frames on the walls: This has 
had a marked effect for good toward 
getting the operatives to have a 
pride in our goods and toward ac- 
complishing with greater ease, a 
finer quality of work. This is just 
one instance of the inside good ac- 
complished by outside advertising 

The great advantage of making 
the individual manufacturers mar- 
ket minded is that thinking along 
this line, they think of individually 
expanding business instead of swap- 
ping customers, and this line of 
thought within the industry would 


be extremely valuable toward in- 
creasing consumption. If each 
executive in our industry had given 


over the last len years, one-haif as 
much time toward thinking of an 
additional outlet for his product, as 
he has given toward gelting a cus- 
tomer already furnished by some- 
one else, fo buy his merchandise in- 
stead of the other fel'ow’s, I believe 
that the expansion from this source 
alone would be tremendous. 

Let us compare the expansion of 
our industry along with the expan- 
sion of our country for the last ten 
years, with the information that 1s 
available Take 1914 to 1925. The 
increase in the popuiation of the 
United States during this period was 
approximately 20 per cent. The in- 
crease during that time of the total 
value of the products of cotton 
goods, was 159 per cent; of paper 
and wood pulp 192 per cent; iron 
and steel 200 per cent; silk 2148 per 
cent; rubber 317 per cent... These are 
all commodities which have been in 
use for a long time and represent, 
leaving out the textiles, an average 
increase of 232 per cent, or an aver- 
age 73 per cent greater than that of 
textiles. Had our industry made the 


ments of the country 
bile, 


same progress as the average of 
these others, it would have increas- 
ed our business during that period, 
over five hundred and cleven muil- 
lion ‘dollars, and instead of there 
being a depression due to over-pro- 
duction, we would all apparently be 
busy, prosperous and happy in our 
work. 

The manufacturers of each of 
these commodities, in proportion to 
their size and without exception 
have sone a greal deal more. toward 
finding out what the people want, 
letting them know they want it and 
making it convenient for them to 
buy, than we have both collectively 
by group study and advertising, and 
as individuals, and their reward has 
been great. 

In submitting these figures, 
nol 


did 
take the outstanding develop- 
like automo- 
electrical supplies, and 
the other businesses which have 
shown like enormous growth. To 
take an example of one closely akin 
to ours, which has had this growth, 
the rayon industry increased in 
pounds from one million five hun- 
dred pounds in 1914 to 51 million 
pounds in 1925, an increase for the 
same ten years period, of over 3000 
per cent; and is st{ill increasing at. 
the rate of 12 per cent per year. 
Let us go over a few of the in- 
dustries where co-operative adver- 
tising has been a benefit: I believe 
that the accomplishments by practi- 
ca:ly all of the others, no matter 
how varied in their lines, have been 
so universal in their success that 
it would indicate that similar re- 
sults can be accomplished by us, and 
I would like here to say that I be- 
lieve each manufacturer should be- 
come familiar with all of the ex- 
isting co-operative efforts, in order 
to determine how this tremendous 
benefit may be enjoyed by us. This, 
nl my opinion, would be followed 
by his active aid in creating a simi- 


radio, 


lar program in the cotton textile 
fie'd. 
Early in 1927 the American Insti- 


tute of Steel Construction initiated 
its first national advertising cam- 
paign for structural steel. The cam- 
paign was accompanied by a marked 
inerease in the production and sale, 
making 1927 a record year for the 
industry. They plan to continue and 
extend this work, 

The American Walnut Manufac- 
turers Association, prior to the war, 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Thoron Says Textile Industry Needs Stable Price & Tariff Protection 


T the textile meeting of Massa- 

chusetts congressional delegates 
and representatives of various busi- 
nesses in New Bedford, Ward Thor- 
on, treasurer of Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Company, said: 

“There are three topics suggested 
for discussion, as likely subjects on 
which the Federal Government has 
power to help the textile industry, 
the Sherman act, the tariff, the ac- 
tivilies of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“Has the Sherman act interfered 
with orderly co-operative market- 
ing? | 
“Does ’the tariff fall to protect 
New England textiles when they are 
offered in competition with those 
imported? 

“What can the U. 8. Department 
of Commerce do to further broaden 
the market for textile products? 

Like Agriculture 

“The condition of the textile in- 
dustry is in certain respects like 
that of agriculture. Possibly .we 
need some McNary-Haugen ° bill, 
without its mechanics, to take care 
of our exportable surplus; some- 
thing that will force the domestic 


consumer to pay us a decent price . 


for our produets, and in turn enable 
us to pay our operatives a decent 
wage for their labor. 

“The cotton textile machinery of 
the country 
dies in place) is running, in the ag- 
gregate, something than one 
shift, and yet it produces more than 
the country is ready to consume, 
when its product is forced on the 
market as fast as i! is produced. 

“This capacity to produce can be 
increased by longer hours and by 
running two shifts. 

“Another element of the problem 
is that in an industry scattereu so 
widely ,the varying canditions un- 
der which it is conducted prevent any 
uniformity in operating cos‘s. This 
lack of uniformity in cost of produc- 
lion is further accentuaied by the 
use of a 
raw material which makes the tinal 
cost of the produecl of individual 
mills stil! more irregular. 

“In a contracting market, or 
rather in a market unprepared to 
expand to the productive capacity 
of the mills, these elements gradual- 
ly force prices be:ow the eosits of 
many of the mills. 

“The logical outcome of such a 
situalion should be that the higher 
cost mils would stop manufactur- 
ing as soon as prices fell to a pon! 


less 


which showed no profit in their 
operation and then through this 
closing down of h’gher cost mills 


the relation of demand to supply 
would adjust ilself, 
“Unfortunate:y in practice it does 
not work out th’s way, owing to the 
fact that, for a time at least, it is 
less expensive to operate at a loss 


than to close down altogether: and 


owing to the further fact that the 
fuller you operate the lower your 
costs. wiil..be;.so.that.the s.tuation 
of falling prices, instead of acting 
as a check, acts as a stimulus to 
the losing mill to produce more 
than ever. Consequently prices are 
slaughtered. 


(gauged by the spin- 


highly speculative basic 


“With thesé conditions of over- 
capacity to produce for an insuffi- 
cient market, unlimited compelition 
is unsound and if the industry is to 
survive as a steady outlet for the 
employment of labor if should give 
way to some form.of cooperation. 


Invites Price War 


“To trust to’ the elimination of 


waste, lower costs, more modern 
systems of merchandising, styling, 
ete., as a cure for such a situation 
seems to me nonsensical. At best 
they facilitate the theft of a com- 
pelitive customer by underselling 
which in turn invites a price war, 
and my impression is that the invi- 
fation is usually accepted. 

“Now the need of the industry is 
to get a stable price for its produc! 
and a profitable price. A_ stable 
price will encourage distribution 
and without a profitable price it ts 
impossible to pay a decent wage or 
fo attract the essential capital the 
industry requires. 

“When an industry has become 
highly competitive bécause its pro- 
ducing capacity is well beyond the 
consuming capacity of the market, 
it is impossible to get either a stable 
price or a profitable price with un- 
limited competition. 

“We have seen the industry grad- 
ually, and at times rapidly, shift its 
center from the more expensive 
iocalities to the less expensive ones. 
This is a perfectly natural result 
of too great a spread between the 
cost of production in one locality 
as compared with the cost of pro- 
duetion in another- So long as this 
spread exceeds the margin of profit 
which the lower cost mills are will- 
ing to accept there can be no check 
io this movement except by the 
high costs coming down or the low 
costs going up, until the differential 
al worst only absorbs a profit but 
does not occasion an actual Joss. 

“There are certain branches of 
the industry, however, where the 
differential in manufacturing costs 
is not so great; but where the ab- 
sorbing capacity of the market is 
not great enough to take care of the 
possible production. This I take it 
is the case of the fine goods mills 
tnere. The unlimited campetition 
is with themselves and with foreign 
goods if the tariff is insufficient to 
keep them off a domestic market 
already over-supplied with domestic 
products. 

“Netiher in the case of these mills 
is the problem one of the elimina- 
tion of waste, or of lower costs, or of 
modern systems of merchandising, 
or of styling, but purely a question 
df getting a reasonable price. 

“To get a reasonable price you 
must first back it up with a reason- 
ab'e output and the produet must 
only be offered when customers 
wish to buy and not at other times. 
The competition for business must 
be through quality and nol through 
price and prices must be stable so 
that one’s customers will not. be 
afraid to stock up. 

“Incidentally, we shall have to 
choke off the bankers of the Federal 
Reserve Svstem with their turn-over 


theories and their no-inventory doc- 
trines, which they are inculaiing to 
distributors. 
Stability of Price 

“Now it must be obvious that we 
are not going to get a reasonable 
price, if we have an excessive out- 
put, coupled with unlimited com- 
petition, for an insufficient or hesi- 
tating market, nor will we have sta- 
bility of price. 

“Unlimited competition 
abandoned and some form of co- 
operation among producers estab- 
lished. The form in which this 
eooperation must take place must 
be in selling so that prices will be 
uniform and to prevent one pro- 
ducer taking an undue advantage 
over another, it would be essentia! 
thal some control be exercised over 
the supply by agreement or other- 
wise. 


must be 


“It would be necessary to estab- 
lish cooperative marketing associa- 
{ions of the same general character 
as those established by some of the 
cotton growers. This brings us to 
the first topic. 

“Does the Sherman act, and I as- 
sume it includes the Clayton act, in- 
ierfere with orderly co-operative 
marketing? 

“Whether the marketing be order- 
ly or disorderly, the Federal anti- 
trust laws prohibit cv-operative 
marketing such as I have outlined, 
except in the cases of agricultural 
and horticultural associations. 

“In an industry as widespread as 
ours is, competitive as ours is, how 
can we reach, short of bankruptcy, 
any stabilization of price or any 
control of the output without vio- 
iatmg the spirit if not the letter of 
the existing anti-trust laws? If 
Congress were willing to put in the 
bracket with agricultural and horti- 
cultural associations something 
might be accomplished. Competition 
even then would never be extin- 
guished, but the chances are.that it 
would be more orderly and rational. 
“There is another disturbing ele- 
ment in the stability of the price 


situation; due to the necessity of 
marketing our seconds, 


irregulars, 
end--of-season surplus of styled 
goods. If they could be kept off the 
domestic market to a large extent, 
if would be a wonderful he'p to the 
situation. Perhaps a cooperative ex- 
port association might be formed 
under the Webb act, but to be really 
effective, a certain latitude, no! now 
permitied by law, for domestic trad- 
ing would have to be given to such 
a corporation. 

“We are confronted with buyer’s 
syndicates, nationwide  organiza- 
tions of distributors, who are grad- 
ually eliminating the small distribu- 
tors by forcing the manufacturers 
to concessions under list prices. We 
are prohibited by the anti-trust acts 
from organizing similar co-opera- 
tive selling organizations, to protect 
ourselyes from such pressure. Is 
this fair? 

“To be sure, the Clayton act for- 
bids, as an unfair trade practice, 
price discrimination, but only when 
it tends to create a monopoly. It is 


probably impossible to prove it, but 


-erop. 


to my way of thinking the practice 
of making price concessions to large 
customers, tends to eliminate the 
small customers, and to create a 
strong drift toward monopolies. 
“Can something be done about 
this? 
Made Worse by Imports 


“T have pointed out the difficul- 
ties of protecting our market from 
our own overproduction. Bad as this 
situation is at the present time, it 
is made worse by foreign goods 
coming in to underseil our own and 
increasing the overstocked condi- 
tions of the market. 


“This brings me to the second 
topic. 
“The tariff is the second iopic 


suggested for discussion. The Tariff 
Act of 1922’ was presumably intend- 
ed to be a protective tariff, and so 
far as the cotton schedule is con- 
cerned, since the resumption. of 
specie payment in England in April, 
1925, has been fairly effective witn 
some exceptions—which unfortu- 
nately particularly. affect the por- 
tion of the industry located in New 


England and to which I shall pres- . 


ently refer. - 

“Through the ingenuity I believe 
of one of the then members of the 
Tariff Commission, with distinct 
free trade leanings, Section 315 slip- 
ped into the act which, had it been 
possible to apply us _ provisions, 
would have entirely eliminated the 
protective elements of that act and 
turned it into a competitive § tariff 
of the most destructive variety. 

“The section in question was in- 
tended to provide facilities to enable 
the President to readjust the duties 
fixed in the act to a basis which 


would ‘equalize the differences in - 


costs of production in the United 
States and the principal competing 
eountries:- No more dangerous pro- 
vision to the whole theory of pro- 
lection was ever inserted in any act. 
The only thing tht saved the coun- 
{try from being flooded with 


‘petitive foreign goods during the 


last five years was that this parlicu- 
lar seclion was incapable of enforce- 
ment. 

“Perhaps my generalization is too 
broad, for my’ experience does not 
extend beyond the cotton industry, 
and even in that industry is limited 
to certain branches of it. 

“lL think I may fairly say that it 
is about as practical to discover the 
costs of products in the cotton many 
facturing industry as it would be 
to discover the cost of the cotton 
Not only is the cost different 
in different mills, but it varies from 
monta to month or from year to 
year in the same mill, just as the 
cost of raising a bale of cotton 
varies wilh the season, the lovality 
and the individual planter. As a 
matter of fact, no cotton manufac- 
turer can really determine his costs 
until his accounting year is finish- 
ed—meanwhile he can only estimate 
them. 

“If one is confronted with such 
difficulties af home, imagine what 
the difficulties would be at getting 
at foreign costs, 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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These 
Look 


bobbins as bad as these. Good yarn cannot be made on 


poor bobbins. 


US Card Room Bobbins are guaranteed to a definite degree 
of uniformity. The same careful attention is given to selection 
of stock, finish, and spindle, bolster, and gear fits that makes 
U S products the choice of the majority of mills. 


Why not look over your Card Room Bobbins today? Ask 
yourself if you are imposing a handicap on your carders, and | 
replace some of those old bobbins with U S better bobbins. 


Write, wire, or ’phone our nearest U S service 
man to help you adopt standard sizes tf you do not 
already have them 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U § for 
real helpful and undertanding service 
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It’s simple matter 
collect the dirt 


THERE it is, all the dirt the vibrating blades have 
removed. . . slubs, bunches, knots . . . cornered in 
the individual waste can that’s slung under each 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. It’s a simple matter to collect 
the dirt from a line of these waste receptacles. You 


can do it in less time than it takes to clean out a box or 


trough serving a group of working cleaners. 


And when you let this new Eclipse be the “policeman 
of the Winder,” you can bank on it nabbing every piece 
of foreign matter that comes jaunting along with your 
yarn. Incidentally, it’s built stronger, simpler .. . 
and you'll find it considerably lower in price. Let us 
send you an Eclipse on trial . . 
stration. Write us. 


or give you a demon- 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse-Van Ness Random Dyer 
Elmira, N. Y. 
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Progess of American 
Dyestuff Industry * 


By Douglas UC. Newman, of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


HE subjeet of dyestuffs is one in 

which everyone here is interest- 
ed, whether they realize this inter- 
est or nol. Color, which is the final 
result of dyeing. is accepted as such 
a matter of fact thing in our daily 
routine, that unless we are in the 
textile business we seldom give it a 
thought except to admire an attrac- 
tive shade or pattern or to be at- 
tracted by one of the brilliant shades 
of the present day short skirts. In 
the later case if is doubtful if it is 
the color. In’ fact, when some peo- 
ple make purchases of colored 
coods, {they seem to accept the color 
as part of the material itself, just 
as though our present day sheep 
had been educated to grow colored 
wool on their backs and our up-to- 
date farmers are raising colored 
cotton. 

Why is it typical of so many of 
us, especially in this courtry, not to 
realize the importance of something 
to which we have become accustom- 
ed until we are forced to do with- 
out? And it was only twelve years 
ago that our country was facing the 
problem of an acute shortage of dye- 
stuffs. Until the outbreak of the 
World War we had been entirely 
dependent upon foreign sources for 
our supply of colors. After the last 
trip of the submarine Deutchland to 
Baltimore this source of supply was 
completely shut off. 

War Time Shortage 
meant 


This that the American 


people were facing the problem of 


going without color. It only takes 
a moments reflection to realize the 
full significance of this fact. It 
meant a return to the use of mineral 
colors and wood extracts by which 
only the most drab shades could be 
produced. We would have had the 
choice of only two colors for our 
suits,.a dull drab ora black. It also 
meant that with the exception of 
those two shades, we would see no 
other colors on the streets or in 
our homes, for it is even impossible 
to produce a real shade of white 
without dyestuffs. To even provuce 
a red, white and blue for our Nation- 
al flag and emblems would have 
been a serious problem 

As you can see from our own 
selfish viewpoint, the prospect was 
far from pleasing. But aside from 
the effect on us personally, can you 
visualize what this would have 
meant to American textile indus- 
tries dependent upon the use of dye- 
siuffs? 
and always will be dependent upon 
color and color effects to sell their 
goods. 

So the real birth of American dye- 
stuff industry dates back shortly be- 
fore this period and you have to 
thank the foresight of the American 
chemical manufacturers and chem- 
ists that the condition described 
above did not prevail. 


"Address before Charlotte Rotary 
Club. 


The majority of them were. 


Now, I want to take a few min- 
utes to talk to you about the accom- 
plishments of the American chemist 
in this line of industry since that 
time. You must bear in mind that 
this developed practically a new line 
of research. Before the war the 
few attempts at the manufacture 
of dyestuffs in this country had been 
practically throttled at the start, 
due to the destructive prwe com- 
petition from foreign sources which 
would immediately develop. Natfur- 
ally there were very few ‘chemists 
familiar with this work, In which 
the most intricate problems of 
chemistry and chemical engineering 
are involved. 

American Chemists at Work 

So with no actual knowledge or 
experience the American chemists 
went to work: At first, time, money 
and even lives were lost. For many 
deaths occurred among these con- 
cerns who first went into Lhis work, 
due to the lack of knowledge in 
handling chemicals of a poisonous 
nature. Every step had to be work- 
ed out as they were confronted with 
a particular problem. They had to 
find suitable equipment, the tem- 
perature, time and other character- 
istics of every reaction, not only in 
the manufacture of the dvestuffs 
themselves but for the manufacture 
of the numerous intermediates 
which are used in making dyes. If 
they ran into a problem that seem- 
ed almost impossible to solve, they 
could not ask for help. There was 
no one to ask. Ali of them were 
reaching out into new fields. 

| Many Problems Faced 

Of course the dyes of more simple 
construction were undertaken: in 
the beginning. Even these were not 
so simple for men inexperienced in 
this line of work. However, as they 
were mastered, work begun'on those 
which were of a more comp‘ex na- 
ture and it was naturally a case of 
evolution. Some idea of the am »unt 
of work involved in the making of 
dystuff may be obtained from the 
fact that it requires from eight 40 
ten weeks to manufacture some of 
the intermediates used. As from 
two to four or more intermediates 
are then required to be pul together 
fo make the particular dye, you can 
see that it takes an enormous 
amount of work to even get ready. 
It might also be well to mention that 
any noticeable degree of impurities 
in the intermediates used or in the 
different steps of the manufacture 
of the color itself, which would be 
principally. due to carelessness, 
would prove ruinous to the final re- 
sult. So you can also see thal the 
greatest care has to be used in mak- 
ing the dyestuffs to produce the 
colors that you either like or dizlike 
but while selecting seldom give a 
thought to those engenious chem- 
ists who have made colors possible. 

In these twelve years they have 
produced between 500 and 600 differ- 
ent dyestuffs, all at least equal and 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Can Proper Merchandising 
Increase the Use of 


Textiles? 
(Continued from Page 5) 


sold about five million feel per year 
in this counfry- During the war, 
‘their entire production was taken 
for government uses, and the indus- 
try realized the necessity of build- 
ing a new market at the close of 
fie war. The association started an 
advertising campaign in 1917, which 
has been regularly increased since, 
with the resull that over 40 million 
feet is used in this country at the 
present time. 

One small allied part of our in- 
dustry, the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, 
were faced with a tremendous de- 
crease in the use of their goods, and 
{to combat this, the industry com- 
mifted themselves to a two year 
program, early in this vear. The 
consumption of knil! 
already showing a very satisfactory 
Increase, for which the. members 
give credit to the association activi- 
ties. 

Associated Tile -Manufacturers be- 
gan co-operative advertising in 1922, 
Jon a modest scale, yet their sales for 
1923 were 175 per cent greater than 
prior to this work The association 
is now spending 125 thousand dollars 
annually, and the sales for 41927 
show an increase of 350 ver cent 
over pre-co-operative work. 

The Copper: and Brass Research 
Association was organized in 4924. 
and represent approximately 90 per 
cent of the industry Its activties 


underwear is. 
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are public education through adver- 
tising, technical and commercial re- 
search to develop new uses, improy- 
ed quality and dealer co-operation 
and good will effort among the 
trades and crafts having a bearing 
on metal consumption. Since the 
existence of the association, the 
consumption of brass in the United 
States has increased 125 per cent, 
and if is considered extremely suc- 
cessful by ifs members. 

The Greeting Card Association: It 
seems that greeting cards would be 
their own advertisement, and, that 
this 1s a-case where e0-operative 
national advertising would be last 
thought of. In 1913, the volume of 
retail sales was about ten million 
dollars, a considerable part of which 
was imported The domestic manu- 
facturers had no cooperation among 
themselves and no confidence in 
each other. In 1914, their association 
was formed—in 1918,-a co-operative 
advertising was started, with about 
75 per cent of the production repre- 
sented The retail sales in 1922 were 
approximately 45 million, and in 
1925, around 60 million Prior to the 
advertising being started, 90 per cent 
of the sales was for Christmas trade, 
and orders were not received by the 
manufacturers until November or 
December, 
comfortable . manufacturing condi- 
lions. The advertising has develop- 
ed the use of greeting cards for 
other purposes, which now consti- 
lute a good part of its business 

A few years ago, the Irish and 
Scottish linen damask manufactur- 
ers became alarmed at the number 


thus causing very un- 


started. 


of idle looms in their mills. During 
the war, the available supply of 
linen was reduced and other mate- 
rials won a large part of their mar- 
ket. In 1926 an advertising and 
sales promotion department was or- 
ganized, the funds being raised by 
assessment, based on potential pro- 
duction. This has been successful, 
to the extent that attention was call- 
ed to it in the Kings speech, read 
by the governor in March, 1923 be- 
fore the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment in Belfast, upholding the suc- 
cess of the campaign in the United 
States and urging its continuance. 
This campaign is being continued 
along the same lines that have prov- 
ed so successful. 

The ice manufacturers, troubled 
hy the great influx of electrical re- 
frigeration, turned toward co-opera- 
tive advertising to save their indus- 
try, and have been able to go for- 
ward instead of backward, from ils 
resuits. 

Since advertising started, nine 
years ago, in the California Walnut 
Growers Association, both produc- 
tion and: consumption have trebled. 
The prices, since 1920, averaged 75 
per cent higer than they did when 
advertising started. This past sea- 
son, production has been the largest 
in history, yet the prices are 82 per 
cent higher than when advertising 
Prior to the program, the 
market on imported nuts was 42 per 
cent higher than ours, but today the 
domestic product brings 22 per cent 
more than the imported nuts. 

The California Prune and Aprieot 
Growers Association began national 
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advertising in magazines, news- 
papers and car cards, at a time when 
the prune was probably considered 
the most lowly of all fruits In fact, 
generally speaking, they were only 
eaten from a sfandpoint of economy, 
and one would not consider eaung 
prunes are on the menus of the 
country’s best hotels, and a regular 
fuod in most carefully and expen- 
sively conducted homes—appearing 
oa the menu eards at 40e and up 
per portion, and are competing from 
the standpoint of one’s enjoyment 
and their good qualities, instead of 
being consumed only for economi- 
cal reasons The growers are now 
able to market their crop at a profit, 
even in large yield years, which 
prior to the co-operative advertis- 
ing would have been impossible. 
for our cotton textile industry: 
Whether cotton is 18¢e or 19¢ a pound 
has very little to do with the con- 
sumplion, or at any price, 
dition of a fraction of a cent per 


‘pound on the cost of raw material, 


would be negligible, from the stand- 
point of consumption. 


Let us suppose, for instance, that 


seach manufacturer added to his cot- 
ion cost, one-fifth of a cent per 
pound, by paying this amount into 
a co-operative efforl toward ve- 
search work and toward informing 
the public and themselves of the 
desirability of cotton goods in gen- 
eral, and the adaptability of speci- 
fie cotton goods for individual pur- 
poses. We would have 7 million 
dollars for this purpose. I believe 
that this beginning would be met 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
§14-81l6 ATLANTA-TRUST.CO. BLDG. 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Lad craves action. 


“‘Here, Lad— 
I don’t mind telling you that I’ve been impressed on 0, Fop— , 


my visit to several plants to see the ‘Linc-Weld’ motor don’t mention vote to them. 


| The trouble is that they may consider a motor vote the wa 
in so many of them. . >. | y 
people consider the political vote—they don’t want to be con- 


I now feel like putting the ‘Linc-Weld’ up for the board — — 

| When you show them the bigger shafts and bearings of the 
‘Linc-Weld’ motor—its better insulation and greater overload 
capacity —- you’d just get a mumbled reply something like 
‘thass ’nteresting, then perhaps ‘Linc-Weld’ is a candidate for 


to vote 


‘Linc- Weld’ Superiority our business.’ 
is due to: From there it will drizzle along the same as with a political 
1. Larger Shafts | candidate and with about the same ACTION. 
2. Larger Bearings : —We pick ’em in January 
3. Better Insulation Boost ’em in April 
4. Stronger Frame (Steel ) Nominate ’em in August 
5. Greater Overload Capacity Elect ‘em in November 


Inaugurate ’em in March. 
And that’s too long to wait.” 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Dept. No. 29—11, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Practical Discussions By Practical 


Men 


Labor Costs 
Editor: 

Please allow me space in your 
Discussion Golumns for the follow- 
ing inquiry. I want some good prac- 
tical mill men in the Carolinas, Ala- 
burma and Georgia to tell me what 
their actual labor cost is on the fol- 


lowing goods and construction. The 
writer is connected with a_ 9,000 
spindle mill 256 E- Model Draper 


looms. Operating on 37%-inch, 4.37 
vard and 4.70 yard five shade sateen. 
1 do not expect anyone to mention 
any mill that they are connected 
with at all, but I want the actual 
cost of mill the size of this or larg- 
er on same construction. goods. 
When we sav labor cost we mean 
every item that goes on the payroll, 
drayman, carpenter, sanitary man, 
extra repairs and everything else 
outside of salaried parties. This in- 
formation will be highly appreciat- 
ed and if in turn the writer can al 
any time help anyone through these 
columns will take pleasure in doing 
sO. C. M.-P. 


Answer to Textile 


Editor: 

Textile wants to know if there ts 
a rule by which to compute the cor- 
rect number of looms to give to a 
battery hand for any number of fili- 
ing and for any width of cloth? 

Will be glad to advise Textile that 
there is sch a rule by whieh this 
matter can be correctly settled, and 
I will endeavor to make it plain to 
him. Put down the following in- 
“formation: Loom speed, 16€ picks; 
filling number, 40s: bob‘ ins hand ed 
per hour, 450: bobbins per pound, 2); 
cloth width 1 nthe reed. 32-inch. 


Having the above information. 't 


is now only necessary to mike pron- 
er calculations in order to get the 
proper number of looms. which it 1s 
necessary to give a bottery hand 
under the above conditions. Pro-ee | 
as follows: 

Find the vards per Ib. in the nu n- 
ber of the filling used my multinply- 
ing by 840, and divide this produc’ 
by 20 to get at the yards on each 
bobhin. Now find out how man; 
picks there are on the bobbin by 
multip'ving the yards on the bobb n 
by 35 and dividing by the width in 
the reed. Now find out how many 
bobbins will be run off per ‘oom per 
hour, by mu-tiplying 160 picks by 
60 minutes and dividing by the picks 
on the bobbin. 

Now to find how many looms to 
give to a battery hand, divide 450 


by the bobbin run off per loom per | 


hour. 

Example: 
40 « 840=33600 yards. 
33,609 =+20—1650 yards on a bobbin. 
1680 « 36+32—180 picks on a bobbin. 
160 x 60+41890=5 8/100 bobbins per 


hour. 
450+5 8/100=88 looms per battery 
hand. E- 


“per cent. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you, do not 'feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it—Editor. 


Answer to System 
Editor: 

Piease allow me space in your 
Discussion Columns to answer Sys- 
fem. Taking it for granted that 
System has 150 looms in his weave 
room. Divided into four parts 20— 
30—60 and 40 looms on four differ- 
ent construction of goods and wants 
to get his average weekly percent- 
age production. Multiply each group 
of looms by the percentage produc- 
ed by each group of looms — add 
these total figures together, divide 
the sum thus obtained by the. total 
number of looms in your 
room. Will give your average per- 
centage of weekly production: : 

For example: 20x80 equal 1600— 
30x70 equal 2100—60x90 equal 5400— 
60x40 equal 2400. These four added 
give you 11,500, this divided by your 
total looms, 150 will give your your 
average percentage 76.66 per cent. 
FISHERMAN. 


Answer to System 
Editor: 

The: rule for finding. the average 
per cent productionin. pounds pro- 
duced in a weave room where vo.1 


_have three or more loom speeds ana 


several different weights and picks 
of cloth. 

If-you have 20 looms and get 80 
per cent production, 39 iooms and 
get 70 per cent production, 60 looms 
and get 90 per cent production and 
40 looms and get 69 per cent produc- 
tion you sintp'y add the total per 
cent together in this case woud be 
‘0, 70, 99 and 60 per cent equals 30) 
Then divide by the num- 
her of groups of looms which in this 
‘ase is 4; then the rule in this case 
is 300 divided by 4 equals 75 ‘per 
cent average production in a weave 
riom composed like the above men- 
Lioned. 


Answer to d. G. W. 


F.ditor: 

J. G. W. wants information about 
the production constant -052, given 
by the machine makers. The con- 
stant .062 is given for a one-inch oll. 
31416..equals.the circumference 
the one inch roll. It is called 100 
per cent production because it is 
based on a 10 hours steady run of 


12 


RP. 


weave: 


a frame. To figure the production 

constant, multiply the cireumfer- 

ence of the front roil by the min- 

utes run, and divide by 36 and 840. 

The quotient will be the constant. 
Rule: 

M. of front roll x constant= 
hanks per spindle per day of 10 
hours. 

R. P. M. of front roll x constant 


Pounds. 
per spindle per day of 10 hours. 
This is 100 per cent production. 

Deduct from 2 per cent to 20 per 

cent aceording to number of yarn. 
To arrive at a basis of 5{f hours 

with a 1% in. front roll, 120 R. P. M. 
Example in hanks: ; 

3.1416 1% x 60 

~=.00779 constant for 

36 & 840 60 minutes. 

120 .00779=-9348 hanks per spindle 
per hour. 

9348 51=47.67—hanks per 
In 51 hours. 
Example in pounds 

Ing: 

120.0079 


Number of varn 


spindle 


hank roy- 


=1.8 lbs. per spindle per 

hour. 

pounds per 
hours. 

Deduct 15 per cent for stoppage. 


Artificial Cotton 


spindle in 


Reports from England report. the 
development of a plant which pro- 
duces “artificial cotton.” Whether 
or not the reports indicale any sig- 


nificant development in this respect 


has not vet been learned. 

The Wall Street Journal gives the 
following item which is interesting, 
to say the least of it: 

“GC. J. Hedley 


vy Thornton, chairman 
of. the 


English ‘Artificial’ Cotton 
Production & Marketing Corp. 
which is interested in the plant giv- 
ing a fiber from’ which ‘artificial 
cotton is produced, stated to Dow, 
Jones & Co.: 

“*The product has been subjected 
to severe tests by English spinners 
and weavers, and our. corporation 
has received advance orders for sey- 
eral hundreds of millions of pounds 
of the fiber from all parts of the 
world. The fiber has already been 


grown successfully in America, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
Norway. The corporation has been 
experimenting for eight years with 
the: fiber, and in less than two years’ 


time will produce. raw material 
equivalent to fine cotton.’ 
“Tattersall, of Manchester, says 


the new artificial cotton created the 
greatest interest in Lancashire. A 
technical expert of one of the larg- 
est textile corporations told him 
there is no apparent reason why the 
artificial should not be used in place 
of natural cotton, and that it wou'd 
compete mostly with Indian and 
iow-grade American types.” 


New Strength Tester 
For Knit Goods 


A new attachment to test burst 
strength of knit goods by the ball 
and ring method has recently been 
placéd on the market by the Henry 
L. Seott Company. 

Heretofore, manufacturers of knit 
goods had perforce to depend for 
strength tests on machines employ- 
ing rubber 
standards arrived at showed a mark- 
ed divergence of opinion, due in no 
small part to the eccentricities of 
the rubber diaphragms. The figures 
were almost as elastic as (he rubber 
itself. 

With the inadequacies of former 
‘burst’ devices in mind the Henry L. 
Scott Company sent samples of 
identical knit goods to widely scat- 
tered parts of the country with the 
request for results of tests on Scott 
‘burst’ testers in their laboratories. 


The resulting figures showed a 
striking standardization and all 


tests, too, were made by inexperi- 
enced operators. 

First of all, the 
onto many of the standard Sz:ott 
testers. The two major parts of the 
altachment replace the regular ten- 
sile-strength testing jaws. The con- 
sion of the Scott tester from a ten- 
sile {o a burst strength and vice 
versa is a matter of but a few min- 
ules, 

The upper part of the attachment, 
containing the bursting ball gets the 
tension of the inelinable balance, 
The lower half moves downward 
with the pull of the testing machin> 


screw. This sect on of: the attach- 
ment contains the ring, through 


which the fabric is foreed by the 
bursting ball, and a c!amping device 
with which to fasten the fabrie and 
hold it taut. To operate, the section 
of knit goods is laid on the clamping 
base, the testing ring is lowered b. 
means of a screw wheel holding the 
fabric securely. The strew mechan. 
ism of the testing machine pulls the 
fabric and ring down onto the bal! 
until the fabric is broken or burst. 
The bursting strength is indicated 
onthe. dial of the machine. or the 
seri-graph recording sheet. 
Extensive experimentation proved 
that a 1 inch ball and a 1% inch rine 


diaphragms and. the. 


attachment. fits 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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gave the best results, 
those sizes were adopted. 
foregoing, if can be seen 
can be no. depreciation, 
strengths or eccentricities 


therefore, 
From the 
that there 
reduced 
of the 


testing parts. Thev are construct- 
ed entirely of metal. Nothing to 
wear or break. 

The company calls attention to 
the faet that any company equipped 
with most models of Scott testers 
needs but the addition of the new 
hall-burst attachment to further 


equip their plant to test knit fab- 
ries. The Henry L. Scott Company 
invites correspondence on the new 
item and suggests, when writing, 
that any concern using a Scott test- 
er mention the number of the model. 


11,320,000 Bales Ginned 


Wasington, D. C. — Cotton ginned 
prior to Nov. 14 totaled 11,320,300 
running bales this season compared 
fo 10,894,912 in the corresponding 
period of 1927 and 12,956,444 in 1926, 
according to a preliminary report by 
the Census Bureau. 


By. States, the figures to Novem- 
ber 14, for 1928 and 1927 follow: 

State 1928 {927 
940,513. 1,125,514 
76,440 48,929 
882,437 709,89 | 
Cal. 100,698 46,807 
18,678 16,777 
891,362 41,052,753 
626,657 505,451 
10,919 59,0 34 
44.330 49.043 


or blanke! 
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615,902 675,636 (turers, under the auspices of In- -—the merchandise being billed by 
832,971 753,202 stitute, consisting of Wm. D. Ander- IV. If is a sound trade practice 
605,987 655,091 son, president of the Bibb Manufac- for a commission house to under- 
Pe bao. 271,706 258,855 turing Company, E. Evans, The iake in consideration of the com- 
WS 4,093,349 3,664,341 Linen Thread Company, and A. Alex mission paid it to give ils mills sell- 
Va. eat 29.023 16,375 Shuford, president and treasurer of img advice and to dispose of their 
All others 2,366 3,136 the Shuford Mill Company. As products a! the best obtainable 

11,320,302 10,894,912 recommended by this committee and prices. 

————=- endorsed by the mills the code sets V. Short selling and long buying 
In rnning bales, round bales are ‘forth approved trade practices as on the part of a commission house 


bales, and linters 
The total figures in- 
round bales for 1928: 
401,020 for 1927; and and 427,523 for 
1926. Included also are 16,145 bales 
of American Egyptian for 1928; 11,- 
410 for 1927: and 8,634 for 1926. 
The figures of the report include 
88,761 bales of the crop of 1928, gin- 
ned prior to August 14, 
counted in the supply for the sea- 
of 1927-1928, compared with 162,283 


counted half 
are excluded. 
clude 440.964 


as 


and 47,770 bales of the crops of 1927 
and 1926. 


Twine Industry Adopts - 
Code 


Adoption of a ( ke of Trade Prac- 
tices by substantially the Sart cot- 
lon wrapping twine industry, effec- 
live al once is announced by Ww alker 
D- Hines, president of the CGotton- 
Textile Institute, Ine. 

One of the most important provi- 
sions of the code states that it is 
not sound trade practice fo guaran- 
tee against price decline in orders 
contracts. 

The code was drafted by a com- 
millee of wrapping {wine manufac- 
the manufacturer te the buyer. 


at 


< 


which was 


follows: are unsound trade practices. 


VI. The accumulation of stocks 
on the part of commission mer- 
chants being specuiative in princi- 
ple and consequently to the disad- 
vantage of both producers and con- 
sumers is an unsound trade practice. 

VII. It is not a sound trade ‘prac- 


I. It is a sound practice for a par- 
ticular mill either (1) to make sales 
direct fo consumers or (2) to con- 
fine ifs accounts to one commission 
house or broker for any given terri- 

-tory or to work out out a consistent 
combination of these two methods. 


IT. It is nota sound trade prac- fice for a manufacturer when ad- 
tice for a mill to pay either directly Vvaneing his price to discriminate 


among his’ customers by soliciting 
and accepting orders from parlicu- 
lar customers at his old price. 
VIII. It is not a sound trade prac- 
tice to guarantee against price de-— 
cline in orders or blanket contracts. 
IX: If is not a sound trade prac- 
tice to sell different “put ups” of 


or indirectly any compensation for 
selling other than not exeeeding the 
usual 5 per cent to commission 
houses nor to allow any cash dis- 
count exceeding the usual 2 per cent. 
But in ease of direct sales it ‘is 

sound trade. practice to allow the 
usual discount not exceeding 2 per. 


cent cash in 10 days, bul no dis- twine except at differentials fairly 
crimination or secret rebates by  vrepreseniing differences in cost of 
way of other discounts, commission, preparation such as the following 
compensation or inducement. It is customary differentials: (Basic 


cones or tubes) ; 

Balls 5 or 6 to the pound bulk 1c 
over hasis 

Balls 5 or 6 to the pound in cotton 
sacks of paper packages 2c over 


not a sound trade practice to share 
commisions either directly or indi- 
rectly with purchasers of twine. 
Ill. For the purposes.of this sfate- 
ment of “Sound Trade Practices” a 


“Commission house” is. One that basis 

handles twines for confined  ac- % pound balls over basis 
count sales for all transactions. <A 4% pound balls in cotton sacks or 
“proker” is a. selling agent who paper packages over basis 
handles twine on a brokerage basis 50 end reels or tubes % over basis. 


Last: fromm Ten to Mears 


“Creates Very Little 
Adjusts Automat Warp Thr 


Made in Alt and Sizes for thé 
of A // Fabrics —Let Us Send Samples. 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Philadel phia, Pa. 


Southern Plant 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 621 East McBee Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. L. 
Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng.—Shanghai, China 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, nN. J, 


( for Cotton for Rayon 
| Wolfco Sizings Lubricants 
Cream Softeners Knitting Oils 
Dye Penetrants Scouring Oils 
Bleaching. Oi] Rayon Softener 
for Silk for Wool 
Finishes 3 Wool Finish 


Boil-Off Oils Shoddy Oils 


Textile Gums Soluble Oils 
for Printing Scouring Agents 


Arabic, Karaya and 
For all purposes Tragacanth 


Monopole Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


Let us help you with your problems. 


H ydrosulphites Gums — 


ACQUES WOLF Go. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS) 


Pacific Coast and Mid-West Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., INC. | 
San Francisco, Cal Chicago, Ill. 


Aunt Becky Visits Georgia 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) edits the Home Section and occa- 
sionally makes short visits to the mills. 

After spending a few days in Georgia. she walked into our office last 
Saturday morning. In one hand she held a fan-shaped formation of five 
and ten dollar bills and cheeks which she had received for subscriptions. 
In the other she heid a sheaf of subscription blanks. We had her photo- 
craphed with her hands full, so that her friends might see how she looked 
with all that money. 


During November, Aunt Becky secured on her “spare time” tiips, 
246 new subscribers for the Southern Textile Bulletin. The mill men like 
Aunt Becky and they like our journal. 

In this connection we are pleased to be able to state that whereas one 
year ago we had approximately 4,300 paid subscribers, we now have 5,300- 

As the Southern Textile Bulletin is read by its subscribers more than 
any other textile journal and it is not unusual for one copy to be passed 
around and read by three or four men, our cdvertisers are greatly bene- 
fitted by our increase from 4,300 to 5,300. 

Aunt Becky always brings home a good list when she bie s one of her 


trips, but she never looked so rich as when she came in last Saturday 
morning. 


Optimism At Manchester on a moderate sca.e. Busi- 
3 : ness with Egypt is expanding, good 
Manchester, Eng—The market in ders being placed for grays, whites 
Manchester is optimistic owing to Specialties. 
steadiness in price of raw cotton. Demand in South American trade 
There is growing opinion among is steady for bleaching and dyeing 
consumers that no reduction in quo- Cloths and poplins. Home-trade de- 
tations is-likely for next few months mand is moderate. 
and that trend will probably be up- Turnover of American: yarns is 
ward. Consequently improvementin improving and some spinners ad- 
buying is expected for next few vanced quotations slightly. There is 
weeks. good demand for Egyptian yarns.— 
Current business with India con- Boston News Bureau. 
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NOTHER triumph for~ SACO- 

LOWELL engineers. This one-pro- 
cess Lapper, designed especially for 
American mills, has been successful be- 
yond the hope and expectations of. its 
designers. It is a totally new Lapper and 
has been thoroughly tried out under prac- 
tical mill conditions. 


Its first and foremost advantage, the 
saving of labor, has been proven beyond a 
doubt. There is no handling of the cotton 
from the time it is fed to the Bale Breaker 
until the lap is removed from the calender 
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SACO-LOWELL ONE-PROCESS PICKER 
(with Synchronized Contro!) 

Now Operating Extensively in both — 

Northern and Southern Mills 


ready for the Card-Room. Its efficiency 
is unexcelled. 


On every installation, both North and 
South, our One-Process Picker with syn- 
chronized control, has given better results 
than were being obtained on the two or 
three process system, as regards. cleaning, 
appearance of lap, and evenness yard for 
yard, and lap for lap. 

Facts, figures, specifications, and organ- 
izations of Saco-Lowell one-process Pick- 
ing in successful mills are now available. 
May we place them in your hands’? Call 
on any Saco-Lowell representative. 


are 


THE ANNISTON MFG. COMPANY 
LANGLEY MILLS 

PACIFIC MILLS 

BOOTT MILLS 

CHICOPEE MFG. COMPANY 
LANETT MILLS 

ALICE MFG. COMPANY 
OCONEE MILLS 

ROXBORO COTTON MILLS 


| Counting those already in operation and those orders now on our books, we have 
sold over fifty of these One Process Pickers. Among the mills installing this machine 


ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 


ATHENS MFG. COMPANY 

EXETER MFG. COMPANY 

DANA WARP MILLS 

BRANDON MILLS 

BERKSHIRE COTTON ‘MILLS 
NINETY-SIX COTTON MILLS 
GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS 
SAXON MILLS 

ARAGON-BALDWIN COTTON MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA > 
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Oakite Sales Conference 


Completing 20 years of industrial 
cleaning service, the technical staff, 
field service men and executives 
comprising the organization of Oak- 
ite Products, Ine., met in the gen- 
eral offices in New York, November 
14 to November 17, on the occasion 
of their annua: sales conference. 


District managers and representa- 
tives from thirty-three States and 
Canada came together in daily dis- 
cussion, subjects ef which ranged 
from the cleaning of watch erystals 
to ocean liners and silk stockings to 
eighty thousand barrel oil storage 
tanks. One of the interesting phases 
of the convention was the demon- 
stration of paint stripping on the 
side of a full sized locomotive ten- 


der, the operation being performed 


by apparatus designed and built by 
the service department of Oakite 
Products, Inc. There were 19 papers 
on technical, sales and service top- 
ies foilowed by brisk, informal dis- 
cussion and an interchange of ex- 
periences. Qn Friday, November 16, 


W. G. Bruce, publisher of School 
Board Jonrnal, and Frank O. Dun- 
ning, Eastern manager, addressed 


the conference on the importance of 
cleanliness and sanitation in schools 
and institutions;:W. E. Irish, asso- 
ciate editor of. American Machinist, 


gave an address on cleaning opera- 
tions in the machine tool and ac- 
cessory field; P: W. Swain, managing 
editor of Power, spoke of the need 
cleaning 


for further developing 
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methods in the power plant field. 
W. Drew, Eastern district manager 
of bus transportation, also spoke, 
stressing the importance of cleaning 
operations that are necessary in con- 
nection with servicing the more than 
25,000 bus fleets in the United States. 


Huge Increase in Rayon 
Production 


The production of rayon in this 
country has grown from 1,100,000 
pounds in 1912 to an indicated out- 
put of more than 93,000,000 pounds 
in 1928. This extraordinary expan- 
sion measures the rise from an un- 
certain beginning of an industry 
which now stands as one of the im- 
portant enterprises of the country, 
says the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 3 

“As an article of commercial 1m- 
portance rayon is practically a post- 
war development’ ‘says the bank in 
its magazine, Trade Winds. “During 
the last eight vears the increase in 


production has been impressive 
both in the United States and in 


European countries. In. fact, the 
rate of growth has been even more 
rapid outside of the United States. 
American manufacturers turned out 
36 per cent of the world’s supply in 
1923, but the indicated proportion 1s 
only 25 per cent m 1928. , 

“The United States, however, re- 
mains the chief producer of rayon. 
Its 1927 output was double that of 
Great Britain, which stands second 


in the manufacture of rayon. Italy 
is third and Germany fourth. In the 


United States the consumption of 
rayon has been increasing faster 
than production, with the result 
that a large volume of imports has 
been necessary each year. 

“What has caused this astounding 
increase in the use of rayon? In 
1927 for instance, consumption of 
rayon in the United States surpass- 
ed the consumption of natural silk, 
and in its uses was more importan! 
than linen. According to the 1927 
census its products were valued al 
$110,000,000. It paid nearly $29,000,- 
000 in wages and employed over 26,- 
O00 people. 


“The impetus to this growth has. 
come from two sources. The first 
of these has been the improvement 
in the product itself from the days 
when if was known merely as “arti- 
ficial silk” to a point where it has 
hecome a distinct textile in its own 
field of usefulness. This embraces 
not only those fabries made of rayon 
alone. but also those ‘made from a 
combination with other important 
textiles such as cotton, wool, and 
even real silk itself, 

eh. addition, changes in type and 
stvles of clothing have contributed 
very materially to the demand for 
it. This has been particularly true 
in the field of women’s dress which 
lends itself most readily to the new 
slyle developments which have been 
worked out by manufacturers not 
only with all rayon.fabries but with 
rayon in other textiles. 
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Page Fence for Enka Plant 


The General Equipment Company, 
of Charlotte, distributors of Page 
fence, reports that it has closed con- 
tract for Supplying fence for the big 
new rayon plant to be built at Ashe- 
ville by the American Enka Corp. 
C. W. Allison, manager of the Gen- 
eral Equipment Company, states 
that the contract calls for the erec- 
tion of six thousand feet of Page 
chain link fence, seven feet high, 
around the ten million dollar rayon 
plant. The company will begin im- 
mediate work on the fence and ex- 
pents to have it up py Christmas. 


Torrington Full Fashioned Needle 
Output Doubles 


A new announcement regarding 
Torrington full fashioned needles 
follows fast on that made a few 
weeks ago, when it was stated that 
the demand for these needles had 


necessitated a day and night manu- 


facturing schedule. 


The demand has since increased 
to the extent that the machine- 
manufacturing department of the 
Torrington Company is giving pre- 
cedence to the production of suffi- 
cient machines to double the pres- 
ent output of Torrington full fash- 
ioned needles. In view of this sharp- 
ly accelerated demand it is of inter- 
est that. this type of Torrington 
needle was first introduced at this 
vear’s Knitting Arts Exhibition. 


HIGH SPEED WARPING 


High-speed warping came because of sharp competition, 
and with it came the urgent need for a beam especially 
designed to stand the stresses, Just as you can speed up 
any old rattle-trap warper, so you can use any old sec- 
tion beams—until they fall apart with the rough going 
and you lose a warp. Which won’t be long. 


Washburn tackled the problem from YOUR side of the picture. 
This organization recognized that THE beam should stand the 
strains of sudden stop motion, be of light weight but remark- 
ably strong, have heads that would stay locked and yet with 


removable shafts, be absolutely concentric and always in sepescnens 
and, for those who use both standard ? 
and high speeds, a beam that suits both 
well. Here is the answer—and it costs 


less. Write for prices. 


224-234 No. WATER ST. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


EFFECTIVE 


Note the construction 


(Of this bea 


Made of bone-dry, A. No. 
1, Northern Cork Pine. 
Has 8 interlocking staves 
supported on strut-brace 
hubs. Patented clutch and 
nut locking devices pro- 
duce coincidental locking 
of all parts by merely 
assembling the beam; a 
unique and positive safe- 
guard. 


\\ 
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REG.u.S. BRAND) Pat. oFF. 


YARNS 
are always 
of uniform quality 


Due to the spettel methods used in their production, | 
Celanese brand yarns never vary in quality. There are 
no B or C grades. Thus you are assured of a constant 
standard of excellence in the finished fabric, whether 
woven or knitted. 

Celanese yarn is different, in its physical and chemi- 
cal properties, from any other yarn produced in this 
country today. Fabrics made from it are not rotted by - 
perspiration, which works such havoc with some other 
textiles. And Celanese fabrics—even the moires—are 
washable. 

Our staff of weaving, knitting, sizing and dyeing experts will 


be glad to show you how to use Celanese brand yarns to your 


best advantage. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celinese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, ete. 
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Our Ownership 


FRIEND received, this week, a 
4 letter from a prominent ma- 
chinery manufacturer in New Eng- 
land asking if it wes true that the 
Southern Textile Bu‘letin was own- 
ed by a certain man and stating 
that such a report was prevalent in 
his section. 

We do not know who put out the 
report but it must have been done 
for the purpose of injuring us. 

The Southern Textile Bulletin is 
owned personally by David Clark 
and no other person has ever had 
one dollar of interest in same. The 
ownership is under the name of the 
Clark Publishing Company, which is 
registered but not incorporated and 
nobody except David Clark has any 
interest or ownership in the Clark 
Publishing Company. 

We have never owed any money 
to any cotton manufacturer or other 
person except the First National 
Bank of Charlotte and loans from 
them have, we are giad to say, been 
small and usually temporary. 

During the first week in April and 
again the first week of October of 
every year, as required by law, we 
have published a sworn statement of 
our ownership and any one who had 
any doubts about our publication, 
could easily get from 
ments all information desired. 


We would be willing to pay a con- 
siderable sum for information 
through which we could definitely 
locate the man who started the re- 
port. that a person other than David 


Clark owned ihe Southern Textile 
Bulletit . 
Our relations with other textile 


journals have been so friendly that 
we can not believe that the report 
was put out by a competitor. 


such state- 


Another Attack 


TTACKS upon cotton mills of the 
South have been made for many 
years and wi.l never cease. 
None of them have, however, more 
grossly misrepresented mill condi- 


tions than an article by Wyatt 
Brown, alleged to be a native of 


North Carolina, in the December 
number of “Plain Talk,” published 
in New York. 

In his opening paragraph Mr. 
Brown gives the following descrip- 
tion of Southern cotton mill vil- 
lages: 

All houses are of the same “clapboard 
and tin rooi” style. Grass plots’ are cov- 
ered with weeds and tin cans. Piles of 
refuse lie about, putrifying and breeding ill 
health.” 

The article of Wyatt Brown is 
very poorly written bi? it is so evi- 
dent that the writer was prejudiced 
against Southern cotton mills that it 
is not likely to attract much atten- 
tion. 


Advertising and Profits 


N the report of the officers of the 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
to their stockholders we note the 
following: 

Net earnings for the year ending June 
30, 1928, were $1,026,978.04, which is 9% 
per cent on the capital stock: Sales 
amounted to $19,803,312.84. The increased 
sales outlets, particularly in New England, 
have been marked. 

When the Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company, with plants at Bidde- 
ford, Maine, Opelika, Ala., and Lin- 
dale, Ga., show 9% per cent net 
profit for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1928, an unusually dull pe- 
riod in cotton manufacturing, there 
must be a reason worth considering. 

The answer is that the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company had the 


nerve to advertise its product both 
in journals and over the radio. 

Their radio advertising was prob- 
ably the first ever used for cotton 
mill products but brought splendid 
results. 


Their series of radio talks were 
so very interesting that we are go- 
ing to publish them in the Southern 
Textile Bulletin in order that other 
cotton manufacturers may have im- 
pressed upon them the possibilities 
of such advertising. 

While other mills were running 
short time and showing losses the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
advertised and were able to show 
9% per cent net profit. 


Have We Learned Our 
Lesson? 


HERE are cross currents in the 

cotton goods trade today and 
some of them are causing buyers of 
cotton goods to hesitate about plac- 
ing much forward business. 


The buyers would like to know 
whether or not the cotton mills have 
learned their lesson or will again 
overproduce at the first evidence of 
active cotton goods buying. The 
October consumption of 618,000 bales 
is some evidence that the lesson has 
not been learned and that production 
is already being raised to the point 
that demand may be neutralized. 


When the demand came in the 
early part of 1927, mill after mill 
started night work and soon there 
were more than enough goods to 
supply the demand. 


When the demand slackened the 
production continued with the result 
that goods were accumulated and it 
has required more than twelve 
months of reduced production, upon 
a no profit basis, in order to allow 
the surplus to be absorbed. 


We note with much interest the 
fo‘lowing paragraph on the cotton 
goods market page of the New York 
Journal of Commerce: 


Manufacturers of cotton duck, cham- 
brays, wide sheetings and a few other lines 
are continuing their work of trying to reg- 
ulate the output to prevent a flood of 
merchandise that is demoralizing to buvers 
and profitless to mills. In the past three 
weeks leading merchants affiliated with the 
Cotton Textile Institute have been urging 
that the trade lay its plans so that it can 
curtail a week or ten days over the holidays 
at the end of the year and thus strengthen 
the prospects for a healthy spring move- 
ment in finished goods. Once this policy 
can be agreed upon it is believed that more 
stability in prices will result over the inven- 
torying and holiday period, when primary 
markets are naturally quiet. 

The following statement of the 
present cotton goods situation has 
been made by one of the leading cot- 
ton goods brokers of New York: 


While periods of free competitive bidding 
for goods are most exhilarating, they 
usually carry a later penalty. We know 
that buying of finished goods which has 
occurred thus far represents minimum early 
needs. We can be equally certain that as 
and when further business develops, such 
business will also represent actual needs 
and that it will be born purely of con- 
sumptive demand. In a word, it is likely 
to be an unadulterated demand with arti- 
ficial stimulus entirely absent. It is fair 


to assume that such error as is likely io 
occur will be on the side of underbuying 
rather than overbuying. 


It therefore seems 
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to us that the finished goods market pre- 
sents a healthy outlook and one which can 
be. marred only by injudicious price cuttinz 
caused by unwarranted striving for volume 
or lack of knowledge as to underlying con- 
ditions. 

A strong cotton goods situation 
now confronts the industry and if 
we have learned our lesson and will 
act judiciously in the matter of 
stepping up production, a prosper- 
ous period will, prevail. 

Have our mills learned their les- 
son? That is the question. 


What Kind of Prosperity? 


HE assertion has frequently been 

made that if prosperity exists it 
is a Wall Street or rich man’s pros- 
perity. 


Others have said that it is the kind 
in which rich men get richer and 
poor men get poorer and that state- 
ment appears to be borne cut by the 
following figures from the Treasury 
Department regarding the number 
of incomes in the various brackets: 


Incomes of 1924 1927 
Up to $5,000 6,672,656 3,234,877 
$5,000 to $10,000 .. 437,330 5428 508 
$10,000 to $25.000 191,216 250,455 
$25,000 to $50 000 47,061 59,874 
$50,000 to $100 000 _. 15.816 22,460 
$100 000 to $150,000 3,065 5,240 
$150,000 to $300,000 1,876 1,135 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 342 555 
$1,000,000 and over 75 283 

It appears that since 1924 there 


have been added to the list of men 
with incomes of $1,009,000 or more 
per year 208 names and to those 
with incomes of $500,000 to $1,000,- 


_ 000 there has added 213 individuals. 


All the way down including those 
incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 there 
has been an =inecrease, but of 
those with incomes of iess than 
$5,000, but in excess of the exemp- 
tion, the number has decreased from 
6,672,556 to 3,234,877. 

These figures show that the num- 
ber of million dollar men and the 
half million dollar men, etec., have 
greatly increased, but 3,437,679 men, 
who in 1924 had incomes in excess of 
the exemption allowance, have suf- 
fered such decreases that their 
earnings do not exceed the exemp- 
tions. 

An analysis of the Treasury De- 
partment figures shows that since 
1924 those who have grown richer 
number 191,127, while those who 
have grown poorer number 3,437,679. 

As those who grow poorer already 
had incomes of less than $5,000 it is 
reasonable to assume that many of 
them have been forced to curtail 
their purchases of commodities in- 
cluding cotton goods and it is prob- 
ably that the next class, those who 
had incomes which in 1924 did not 
exceed the exemption, have also 
grown poorer and have been forced 
to curtail purchases. 

On the other hand the 191,127 who 
have grown richer were already able 
to buy all the commodities they de- 
sired and it is improbable that as the 
result of their increased incomes 
there has been much increase in 
their purchases. 

The rich have grown richer while 
the poor have grown poorer, but the 


textile industry is more concerned 
about the decreased purchasing 
power of 3,437,679 families than 


about the added incomes of 191,127 
who were already comfortably fixed. 
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No. 28 Entwistle High Speed Warper 


More Production, More Profits, Better Quality 


Write for full details or arrange to see 
Machine in Operation 


Entwistle Company 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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AMPLE stocks for QUICK deliveries 


Backed by Stein, Hall Reputation for 
Quality and Service since 1866 


Whatever your needs for Sizing, Printing or Finishing of Textile Be 
Goods, you can rely upon | 


STEIN, HALL STANDARDIZED 


Starches—Dextrines—Dry Gums 


Tested and Passed by S. H. Research Laboratories 


MALL & COMPA 


285 MADISON AVENUE 
BOSTON New YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CHARLOTTE 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 


Announcing 
the first American Production 
of 


Anthrene Brown G 


a serviceable green shade 


of brown 


PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
: BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, HL. 
- Kensington and Lehigh Ave. 36 North Jefferson Street 


Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
226% North Forbis St. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Mexico 
Av. Isabel Le Catolica 64, Mexico City, D. F. 
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Vat 
Dyes 

| 
REG. U.S 

| 32 Custom House 81. 

Castle Bldg. Montreal, P. 
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Calenders 


Rolling 


Friction 
Schreiner 
Chasing 


-Mangles 
Water and Starch 


Perkins 3-Roll Friction Calender Dead-Set Pressur: b OSS! M. AC hines 


There is a Perkins Calender to meet your own manufacturing requirements. 


These machines have long service built into them. Let us know your require- 


ments and we shall be glad to furnish you with complete specifications and : 
blueprints of Perkins Calenders, Mangles or Embossing Machines 
promptly. 


B. F. Perkins @ Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. ; 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CALENDERS - DRYENG MACHINES 
FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK 
JicGs - STARCH, WATER, AND 

TOMMY DODD MANGLES 


DYEING MACHINES 
PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 
SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS 

WASHERS - WINDERS 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT OFF 
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Personal News 


G. W. Williams has accepted the 
position of overseer carding at the 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 8. C- 


_.. Neal is now assistant super- 
intendent of the Aragon Mills, Ara- 
gon, Ga. 


A. M. Bates is now overseer of the 
cloth room at the Sally B. Mills No. 
2 Sylacauga, Ala. 


_.. ~~, Huff has become overseer 
of weaving at the Woodruff Mills, 
Woodruff, 8. C. 


B. B. Cothron, who for 15 years 
has been roller coverer at the Watts 
Mills, Laurens, S. C., has resigned. 


J. T. Blackman has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Watts Mill, 
Laurens, 8. C. 


L. A. Hamer, superintendent of the 
Stark Mills, Tucapau, S. C., is re- 
covering rapidly from an operation 
for appendicitis. 


A. N. Martin has become superin- 
tendent of the Russellville plant of 
the Alabama Mills Company, Rus- 
sellville, Ala. 


J. W. Esley has been appointed 
agent for the Russellville plant of 
the Alabama Mills Company, Rus- 
seliville, Ala. 


H. L- Dunbar has resigned as as-. 


sistant overseer spinning at 
Bibb, Manufacturing Company, 
con, Ga. 


the 
Ma- 


Fred Glass is now machinery in- 


spector in spinning at the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga. 


T. V. Mullinax has returned to his 
former position as overseer of card- 
ing at the Judson Mills, Greenville, 
5. 


R. L. Wood, from the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, has become over- 
seer weaving at the Watts Mill, 
Laurens, 8. 


Paul Smith, Huey Tomlin, Jim 
Suggs, W. T. Weeks, Lerpy Taylor 
and John Lovett, all of whom have 
been doffers at the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Macon, Ga., have 
been promoted to section men. 


Chester Haggard, who has been 
machinery inspector at the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga., has been promoted to assistant 
overseer of spinning. 


C. C. Smith has resigned as second 
hand in carding at the Newnan Cot- 
ton Mills, Newnan, Ga., and accepted 
a similar position wilh the Peppere!! 


Manufacturing Company, Opelika, 
Ala. 


Carter D. Poland, president of the 
Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala., 
is recuperating at his home, follow- 
ing an operation for acute appendi- 
citis. It will probably be several 
weeks before he will be able to re- 
sume his duties. 


R. L. Short has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Maurice Twine 
Mills, Roanoke, Va., and moved to 


- Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Z. F. Cranford, superintendent of 
the Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, 
N. C., is improving from a recent ill- 
ness, 


E. C. Walker has resigned as loom 


fixer at the Geneva Cotton Mills, 
Geneva, Ala., to accept a similar po- 


sition at the Dale Cotton Mills, . 
Ozark, Ala. : 
B- L. Amick, formerly superin- 


tendent of the Cherokee Falls Mills, 
Cherokee Falls, 8. C., is now general 
superintendent of the Fitzgerald 
(Ga.) and allied mills. 


Robt. A. Morgan has resigned as 
agent for the Southern Brighton 
Mills, Romé, Ga., to become indus- 
trial manager for the new plant of 


the American Chatillon of 
Rome. 


Standardized Cotton 


Needed, Says Springs 


Standardization of colton con- 
tracts would benefit the farmers as 
well as the whole cotton industry 
and stop manipulation, is the opin- 


ion of Col. Leroy Springs, prominent. 


textile manufacturer of: South Caro- 
lina, who himself grows many acres 
of cotton, as he expressed in a cir- 
cular issued by the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

In discussing the cotton situation 
Col. Springs further contended that 
“it would be a smart thing if the 
farmers would standardize the tare 
on cotton, that is, sell cotton at its 
net weight, instead of deducting so 
many pounds for tare, and the Govy- 
ernment should pass a law requiring 
six ties and either six or twelve 
yards of cotton bagging.” 


Textile Firm Inspectin 
Texas Mill Sites 


Fort. Wor th. representa- 
tive of a textile corporation which 
controls $5,000,000, visited Fort 
Worth recently, according to Roscoe 
Ady, commissioner of industries of 
the Association of Commerce, with 
a view of establishing a mill in the 
city. 

While the names of those interest- 
ed and of the representatives would 
not be given out, Mr. Ady stated, the 
representative said two large mills 
would be located in Texas in the 
near future and he was making a 
survey of Texas cities for a suitable 
location. He was taken over the 
city by members of the association 
and expressed himself as pleased 
with the locations shown as suitable 
for such a mill. 

The mills, which are to manufac- 
ture cotton cloth for dresses and 
other clothing, will have an em- 
ployes’ list of about 800 persons and 
operate 25,000 spindles. 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 
All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 
Samples of such bobbins gladly 
COMPANY 


furnished 
Chicopee, Mass. 


THE 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Aégt, Gastonia, N. C. 


DANA S 


We Make All Kinds of 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SKEWERS 
and ROLLS 


For Every Textile 
Manufacturing Use 


We complete the work from raw 
material to finished product and are 
equipped to meet all requirements 
and specifications. 


We are Finishers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER COMPANY 


731 Dutton Street Lowell, Massachusetts 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Altus, Okla. It is reported that 


L. H. Gilmer & Co.. will build a tex- 
tile mill here. 

Edgefield, S.C, The Addison 
Mills have begun work of building 


28 new homes in the mill village. 


Opp, Ala. The Micolas Cotton 


Mills are to install 48 new looms in 
in an addition now under way. 
Looms were purchased from. the 


Readville, Mass. 


C.—The 


Stafford Company, 


Caroling 
owned by E. Cranford 
and Cranford; have begun op- 
erations. The mill has 30 machines 
on fanev half hose. 


Asheboro, N. 
Hosiery Mil's, 


; Fort Worth, Texas-—A 25,000 spin- 


dle varn mill is to be erected here. 
by New England mill men if pres- 


ent plans of the Chamber of Com- 
merce are carried out. 


Greenville, S. C.—A large manu- 
facturer of plush is seeking a site 
for a plant in or near Greenville, ac- 
cording to local reports. It is also 
likely that a carpet mill and a silk 
mill are to come here. 


Rock Hill, 8. C.—The Cutter Man- 
ufacturing Company will sell. tts 
products through Ridley Watts & 
New York. The mills make de- 
nims, pin checks— and hickory 
chécks. 


CO. 


Ga.—.The Hampshire 
Hosiery and Underwear Company, 
whieh has taken over the Carters- 
ville Mills, Inc., purAyased the com- 
mon stock in the mill; which had 
been owned by the Gate City Cotton 
Mills. of Atlanta. The mill manu- 
factures boy's heavyweight ribbed 
underwear. | 


Cartersville, 


Calhoun Falls, S. C-—Stockhoiders 
of the Calhoun Mills have voted to 
inerease the capital stock from 41,- 
000,000 to $2.000,000. One half of the 
increase will be distributed now as 
a stock dividend. No plans for ex- 
pansion of the plant are coniem- 
piated at present, 


Russellville, Ala. — Russellville’s 
unit of the Alabama Cotton Mills Co. 
was put in full operation this week. 
The mi!! will operate 10,009 spindies 
with an estimated output of 25,000 
pounds of cloth weekly. - W. 
Wesley, University of Georgia grad- 
uate, is general agent of the new en- 
terprise and A. N. Martin is super- 
intendent. 


~ 


Richmond, Va.- -The Simmons UCo., 
Kenosha, Wis., manufacturers of 
mattresses, has definitely decided to 
cotton and felt plant here. A bui'd- 
ing has already been secured and 
eugipment is to be installed at once. 
The company has formerly purchas- 
edits felt from other manufactur- 


ers. 


WE FEATURE x 
MILL NAMES 

MILL 6 

SELLING 

AGENTS 

100 Worth St. New York 3 


mill aft 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


‘RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer Southern Cotton Mills 


the services of their 
Export Department 


Sales and Consulting Capacity 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM &@ HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLOG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

Genera] Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Largest Landscape Organizatien in the South 


Swannaoa, N- C.—The new addi- 
tion at the Beacon Manufacturing 
Company is to be equipped with ma- 
chinery moved from the company’s 
New Bedford. 


Sanford, N. C.—-Plans for locating 
a silk mil' here are well under way 
and seem certain to be completed. 
according to T. 8S. Cross, who is in- 
terested in the position. Only one 
thousand. dollars is needed to com- 
plete the necessary funds, Mr. Cross 
stated, 


Burlington, N. C. — The Standard 
Hosiery. Mills have begun construc- 
tion work on a full fashioned hosi- 
ery unit to eost $500,000. The first 
unit will provide space for the in- 
stallation of 40 machines. 

The company will also add 15 new 
houses to the mill village, having 
purchased an additional tract of six 
acres to provide for this work. 


Kingsport, Tenn.— The Kingsport 
Hosiery Millis are installing still ad- 
ditional machines, purchased from 
the Iidelity Machine Company, for 
producing fancy trve rik tops for 
inens half hose. This style origi- 
nated with Robert E. Davis, treas- 
urer of the Kingsport Hosiery Mills, 
and has surpassed all expectations 
as installations in their mills indi- 
cate. 

Dyersburg, Tenn.—The Dyersburg 
Cotton Products Company, which is 
constructing a large mill here, is a 
consolidation of Adrian Knitting 
Company, the Adrain Knifted Prod- 
ucts Company, of Adrain, Mich.: the 
Sauquoit Knitting Co., Sauquoit, N. 
Y.; Oswego Yarn Co., Oswego, N. Y.; 
Skenando Cotton Co., Utiea, N. Y. 

The company is offering $400,000 
in first mortgage bonds to finance 
construction and provide working 
capital. 


Pulaski, Va. — Within ten days 
after plans are received from Wm. 
Steele & Sons Co., Philadeiphia, bids 
will be open for erecting the first 
unit of the Virginia Maid Hosiery 
Mills, of which Thomas J- Wallner 
is president. The bui'ding will be 
88 by 102 feet, exclusive of the dye 
p'ant, boiler house, silk vault, ete., 
and will be of steel, conerete and 
brick throughout, {-story with saw 
tooth roof. 


Mt. Airy, N. C-—The Renfro Hosi- 
ery Mills Company, maufacturers of. 
infants’ socks and original purchas- 
ers of Fidelity multi- design ma- 
chines, is just adding a substantial 
additional installation of these ma- 
chines. The strong style trend to- 
ward straight fancy rib tops of the 
multi-design pattern has made” it 
necessary for the Renfro Hosiery 
Mills to refuse deliveries on this 
character of merchandise before 
May ist of next year, in spite of a 
day and night production schedule. 
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Laurens, S. €.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Laur- 
ens Cotton Mills was held here, with 
New York and other Eastern capital- 
ists. who are interested in the Laur- 
ens Mill, present and participating. 
It was presided over by former 
Senator N. B. Dial, president. of the 
company. The board of directors 
was reelected by the 
and in turn the board e-ected the 
same official and administrative of- 
ficers for another year- 

N. B. Dial, president; W. Mont- 
gomery, of Spartanburg, 
and general manager; M. L. Smith, 
of Leurens, assistant treasurer. 

A semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
eent was declared on the capital 
stock of $1,050,000 and will be pay- 
able January 1, 1929. 

Gadsden, Ala. The 
Construction Campane of Birming- 
ham, has been awarded the contract 
for erecting the main building of 
the new braid mill of the Alabama 
Braid Corporation: The plant wiil 
represent an investment of $750,000. 
Ground was broken recently. The 
job is to be completed within 90 days 
and by June 1 the plant will be in 
operation. The main building will 
be 150 feet wide and 326 feet long. 
It will be one story in height, wilh 
sawtooth roof. . Twenty-five  car- 
loads of machinery are on. the 
ground and 50 more will be here by 


Smallman 


April 14. The plant will manufac- 
ture all kinds of braid, cords and 
ribbons from silk, rayon, imitation 


silk, hemp, cotton, wool and hair. 


Gastonia, N. C.— Stockholders of 
the Rankin, Hanover and Pinkney 
Mills of Gastonia, have been called 
to meet at 10 a. m., November. 28 
for the purpose of considering a 
merger of these plants under one 
management. Directors of the three 


corporations have already taken 
favorable action on the propused 
merger and the shoeckholders are 


called to meet for the purpose of 


ratifying the resolutions already 
adopted. While no olficial state- 
The Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hot 


el 


FOR MER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


| 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 


ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. ‘hey return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homel.ke 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson te Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


stockholders 
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ment could be obtained from officers 
of these corporations, it is the con- 
sensus that the proposed merger 
will go through. 


The Rankin’s is capitalized at 
$950,000 and manufactures combed 
peeler yarns, 36s to 40s and has 6,000 
spindles. Henry Rankin is president 


“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer. 
‘AUTOMATIC DRYERS 


CONDITIONING MACHINES VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co. Charlotte. 


& 
Electric Service 
Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering standards at 
economical costs. Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Inc. 


Box 534 Phone Hemlock 4931 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


~ GARLAND MFG CO, 


pee 


Landscape Service 


Landscape Architects, engineers and tree surgeons. Mill Villages planned 
and laid out. Large and small estates, home grounds, parks, cemeteries and 
playgrounds laid ont and graded, sown to grass or sodded and landscaped. 
Shade trees, evergreens, blooming shrubs and other ornamental! plants furnish- 
ed and planted. Thorough tree survery practiced. Al) our work is guaranteed. 
We come to you at any place. 


Southern Landscape Service 


400 Independence Bidg. Phone Hemlock 6477 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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and treasurer and R. G., 
vice-president, L. 38. 
tary. 

The Pinkney 


Rankin is 
Rankin, secre- 


Mills has a capital of 


$475,000 and manufactures _ fine 
combed yarns, 60s and 70s. t has 
10,000 spindles. R. G. Rankin is 


president and treasurer, A. G. Myers 
is secretary. The Hanover Mills is 
Fapitalized at $110,000. A. G. Myers 


and R. G. Rankin: are the officer's in 
charge, 
It is generally believed in loca! 


textile circles tha! this may be the 
first of a series of small mergers 
which foreshadow a much larger 
merger of the combed varn inter-. 

Harrisburg, Va. 
large textile plant in this city is 
under consideration by a wellknown 
Eastern concern manufacturing 
towels, tapestry, bedspreads, and 
various other lines according to an- 


Loeation of a 


nouncement made by the. local 
Chamber of Commerce recently. 

The. plant under consideration 
would begin emplvoment with 450 


workers and increase as labor is 
trained to 650, with prospects of a 
factory emploving over 1.000 within 
a year. 


Spindale, N. 
Corporation, of this place, has let a 
contract for the construction of an 
addition to the weave shed approxi- 
mately 140 by 125 feet, and expects 
to install 200 additional looms as 
soon as the bui’ding can be complet- 
ed, 

The construc! 
difion will necessitate the erection 
of twenty new cottages for the ae- 
eommodation of the new people who 
will come to Spindale to operate 
the increased equipment. 


The Spencer 


ion of the new ad- 


The Spencer Corporation is the 
largest of the Spindale group of 
mills, and is also the oldest from 


a standpoint of operation, being the 
first mill built in Spindale. 

The new addition will be: placed 
at the end of the present weave 
shed. Construction work will prob- 
ably begin within. the: next three 
or four weeks. It is understood that 
excavation and grading will begin 
with a few days: 
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BALING PRESS 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 


Tons Pressure 


Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 50 to 
300 tons pres- 
sure, any size to 
sui your re- 
quirements. 

Let us tel you 
more chout them hiatablished 18723 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


for Cotton Stock. 
Skein Yarns, Warps. 
| Underwear, Towelling, 
| | | | | Piece Goods, Plush. 
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Thoron Says Textile 
Industry Needs Stable Price 
and Tariff Protection 
(Continued from Page 6) 


“Besides costs of production in- 
clude so many other things than 
mere wage. scales—it is the whole 
relative standard of livirg, and whe 
can measure that in a protective 
percentage except by actual test of 
a rate which proves effective or of 
a rate thal proves ineffective. 


Basis of Comparison 


“And even were some enthusias- 
tic. statistician to be fortunate 
enough to. read correctly into the 
operating costs of all the mills, for- 
eign and domestic, on which would 
he base his comparison, the highest, 
the lowest, or the mean; [his year’s 
or last year’s, and when he had 
nicely adjusted his differences, 12 
months or more after he had started 
to assemble his data, he would find 
that all the relations had meanwhile 
changed. 

“If the expensive investigation 
conducted by President Tatt’s Tariff 
Board, into the cotton schedule, 
demonstrated anything if demon- 
strated the futility of trying to get 
‘ workabie data of that character. 
“But even assuming costs of pro- 
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duction were constant, that price 
of the raw material did not vary 
from season to season, from month 
to month, from day to day and even 


from hour to hour, and that the re- 


lation of domestic to foreign costs 
remained consiant year in and year 
oul: and lastly that our super-sta- 
listician had discovered the ratio 
which he had correctly transposed 
info a rate, which the President had 
promulgated, what protection would 
that afford the domestic manufac- 
turer in his effort to earn a profil, 
if his foreign competitor was willing 


or forced to forgo a profit. on his— 


export business. 


“What must we try to accomplish 
with a tariff i the case of a high- 
ly competitive industry lke cotton 
manufacturing. 


“Certainly not to admit foreign 
goods on our alréady overstocked 
domestic market, certainly not to 
have our domestic operatives idle, 
for the sake of keeping the foreign 
competition in our markets, and let 
our domestic manufacturers fight it 
out among themselves. 

“The price to the domestic con- 
sumer will be filed by domestic com- 
petition and not by the tariff. The 
tariff if’ effective, will keep the do- 
mestic market from any further 
demoralization- 

“This being, so what if any scien- 


lifie way is there of determining the 


rate? Only one and that is experi- 
ence. If too large a proportion of 


foreign goods come in under an ex- 
isting rate, itis obvious the rale inust 
be raised if the importations are to 
be checked. 


“If little or no importations come 
in under the existing rate, ?t is evi- 


dence’ that for the moment at least 
the rate is sufficient, it may even 
be unnecessarily high, but as I said 


yefore, it will not affect the price to 
(the consumer if the industry is fully 


-~cempetitive. 


Suggests Test 


“Let us test the experience of -the 
industry during recent years with 
the present rates, by this simple 
scientific method. 

“Let us look at yarns. 

“Now yarns are classified accord- 


ing to their fineness by the number | 


of’ hanks to the pound. The coarse 
yarns have the lower numbers and 
ihe fine yarns the higher numbers. 

“The most recent detailed statis- 
tics relaling to yarns made for. sale 
in this country are for the year !919, 
while those relating lo importations 
are as recent as the year 1926. 

“However, aS the aggregate pro- 
dused in 1925 and 1923 varied very 


little from that produced in 1919 we: 


may-assuine, until better advised 


Below 
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that the detail of 1919 may also be 
applied as approximating the un- 
known detail of 1925. 

“Now the imports of yarns in 1925 
in ranges from 12{s and above were 
600 per cent of domestic produc- 
tion; in ranges from 101 to 120s were 
1140 per cent of domestic production; 
in ranges from 81 to 100s were 50 
per cent of domestic production; in 
ranges from 61 to 80s were 9 per 
cent of domestic production; in 
ranges from 41 to 60s were 1 per cent 
of domestic production, and below 
40 per cent nominal. 


“The bulk of’ these importations 
were in each case in advanced yarns, 
from which may he. fairly 
the inference that from No. 60s and 
above the present differential be- 
{ween gray and advanced yarns is 
insufficient and should be increased. 
At least this is obvious. 

“Applying a similar reasoning to 
the countable cotton cloths, we find 
in 1927 the poundage imported in 
average counts above 60s amounted 
to about 20 per cent of the probable 
domestic production and the imports 
were well distributed over the gray, 
bleached and more advanced stages. 
60s the aggregate imports 
were nominal. Here again it seems 
obvious that the protection afforded 
the cloths averaging a count 60s and 
above is insufficient and these im-- 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Fur Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 
to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte. N. C.. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Texas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHIN ERY REPAIRED 


une 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8S. C., Our Exclusive Selling Agents in North and South Carolina 


Incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St.,. LOWELL, MASS. 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


“HIGH GRADE” 


DALLAS, TEX. 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES | ' 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GASTONIA, N. C, 


GREENVILLE, Ss. Cc. 


WE HAVEBEEN | THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY | ¥ You Have nor 
MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS. AUTOMATIC LOOM 
DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. GEO. G. BROWN, T SHUTTLES 
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portations particularly affect the 
New England mils . 

“On the other hand the importa- 
tions of broadcloths and poplins, 
though much less than formerly, 
still excessive. The same is true of 
lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cam- 
brics and similar fine goods of aver- 
age yarn numbers 40s and above. In 
three years they have doubled. 

“These are now protected under 
countable cotfon cloths, il might be 
desirable to put them or some of 
them in an economic class. ‘That 
is, of course, a matter of detail, the 
important point is that under pres- 
ent rates ton murh is coming in. 

“The same is true of jacquard 
woven cloths, the impor'at‘ons have 
increased 400 per cent in two years. 

“The same is true of weft pile 
fabrics, the importations have been 
steadily increasing in volume and 
last year were estimated to he 109 
per cent of domestic production. 


Shortcoming of Tariff 


“This I think is a sufficient out- 
line of what seems to some of us the 
shortcomings of the presen| tariff, 
so far as the Eastern mills cre con- 
cerned. There are undoubtedly 
others, 

“This brings us to the third topic. 

“What can the U. S. Department 
of Commerce do to further broaden 
the market for textile produe!s? 

“Not having any experience with 
the export market myself, and lack- 


wish to p-ead. 
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ing time to canvass the opinion of 
{hose in our industry who have, I 
do not feel qualified to include this 
topic in my remarks. There are, 
however, certain things which the 
Department of Commerce might do 
which would be of assistance to the 
textile industry at home. 

“T have never found any disposi- 
tion on the part of the department 
not to do everything that they could, 
but their efforts in some instances 
have been limited, owing fo lack of 
appropriations. It is for these ad- 
ditional appropriations I now 

“Sufficient funds should be put a 
the disposition of the Census Bureau 
to make its biennial survey of the 
textile industry as thorough and 
elaborate its decennial survey. 

“It would even better if the bien- 
nial survey could be made annual- 
ly, as the figures compiled by the 
Census "Bureau are the only com- 
plete figures relating to the indusiry 
that are published. 

“There are certain statistics relat- 
ing to textile which the Departmen! 
of Commerce pub'ishes each month. 
Some of these statistics are obtained 
from various assuciations and are 
by no means complete. If they are 
worth publishing at all, about which 
there may be some question, they 
are not worth publishing unless 
they are complete. I would suggest 
that the Census Bureau be given 
the authority ‘which it now has to 


collect monthly statistics relating to 
the consumption of cotton), to col- 
lect statistics as well in regard to 
the production of cotton goods. 

“This, of course, will require an 
organization and appropriation to 
maintain it. However, the informa- 
tion obtained in this way would be 
well worth while.” 


Coal Products Help Boll 
Weevil 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — How coal can 
make two stalks of winter wheat 
sprout in place of one in the 


northwest, keep the grass green In 


the Mississippi Valley and help the 


cotton beat the boll weevil in the 
South was explained to the second 
International Conference on bitumi- 
nous coal at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology here. 

C. H. McDowell, president of the 
Armour Fertilizer Company, Chica- 
go, explained fertilizers of ammonia 


and nitrogen, which are derived 
from coal. He said their growth 


would be slow, but that it would be 
-mportant to both farmers and coal! 

The beginning, Mr. McDowell said, 
was years ago, when in order to re- 
move the odor from illuminating 
gas, coal men extracted the am- 
monia but now, he said, quantities 
of both ammonia and nitrogen are 
available as by-products of lique/ac- 
Lion of coal. 


DY iF: 


The liquefaction process, the 
speaker asserted, has made con- 


centrated fertilizers, which, if used 
at the proper period in early spring 
on winter wheat, would bring an 
extra stalk: would enable grass to 
remain green longer during drought, 
and have already he: pea speed cot- 
ton growth by. three weeks, giving 
the plant an advantage over the boll 

Mr. McDowell said increased but- 
ter production had been traced di- 
rectly to feeding cows on grass en- 
riched by fertilizers synthetized 
from coal. 

He enumerated the products made 
today from coal, saving: ‘Gas, tar, 
creosote, moth bal's, colors, preser- 
vatives, medicinals, chemicals, tu- 
luol, benzol, synthetic resins, explo- 
sives, plant foods, motor spirils, 
methanol and many more products 
the ‘pop’ in pop—come from 
coal.” 


Prediction that low grade coa’, 
which is plentiful in the Northwes! 
some day will compete with bitumi- 
nous coal and may result in buildin: 
up new branches of indusiry in vari- 
ous parts of the world, was made 
Kershbaum, German 
technician. 

America stores of light coal are 
practically untouched, and he gave 
as the reason the fact that bitum - 
nous coal in this country is cheap- 
er than in any other part of the 
world. | 


VICTOR MILL STARCH The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production : 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. 
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Progress of American 
Dyestuff Industry 


(Continued from Page 8) 


in quite a few cases superior to the 
corresponding imported product- 
the same time entirely new dyestuffs 
have been developed in our own 
American laboratories and the pro- 
cesses protected by patents. In tieir 
selection of the above mentioned 
200 to 600 dyestuffs, they have cov- 
ered the requirements of our own 
textile and other manufacturers to 
such an extent that .approximately 
95 per cen! of the dyestufis now 
used in America are made in Ameri- 
ca. 

In passing I would like to men- 
ition that we do not hbeheve that 
Ameriea ever wants this important 
industry to die away in. this coun- 
try and again become dependent 
upon a foreign souree of supply. As 
you are no doubt aware, the use of 
dyestuff is not limited te cotton, 
wool and silk. The leather, carpet, 
rug, linen, fur, feather, paint, ink, 
paper, and perfume plants. cannot 
produce finished produe's without 
them. 


Importance of Dyestuff Industries 


In this eountry there are about 
70,000 separate establishments de- 
‘pendent directly or mdreetly upon 
ihe uninterrupted supply of dye- 
stuff. These. factories represent an 
investment of approximately four 
billion dollars, employ over two mil- 
lon people and produce yearly up- 
wards of six billion doilars worth 


va 
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of goods or 25 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total output of manufactured 
articles. Therefore, you can easily 
say that, although the comparative 
return in actual money is small, the 
manufacture of dyestuff froms the 
key industry for the production of 
a large part of the wealth of our 
country. 


There is also another thing to be 
considered, that is the close rela- 
tionship of the dyestuff indusify to 
the manufacture of explosives and 
other war time chemicals. In faet, 
with the increasing importance of 
chemistry in warfare, it could easily 
be said that the dyestuff industry 
forms the backbone of our nation’s 
defense, As the most familiar ex- 
ample take Dinitrophenol. Millions 
of pounds of this chemical are made 


and used in the dye plants of Ameri- 


ca. By using this product with 
sodium. sulphide and sulphur you 


make the dyestuff eommonly known 
as sulphur black. By treating this 
same dinitrophenol with a mixture 
of nitric and sulphurie acids you 


obtain the high explosive puicric 
acid. Taluol which is made exten- 


sively and is used as a base for in- 
lermediates for sulphur and other 
colors, is also the base product in 
manufacturing T-N.T. Phosgene and 
chlorene, the most widely used poi- 
son gases during fhe World War, 
are used daily in the dye plants in 
manufacturing color. As you Gan 
easily see, if it ever becomes necés- 
sary, the dye plants can be turned 
over night into explosive er 


time chemical factories, with a per- 
right on 


sonnel hand . thoroughiy 


war 


familiar with the handling of the 
necessary products. 


Fast Dyes 


However, when the subject of 
American made dyestuffs is men- 
tioned, there is always one question 
that is eertain to be asked. That is, 
“Can American chemists really 
make fast colors?” Now [| am not 
going to say “yes” or “no” but will 
give you the real facts in that con- 
nection. 

There are a 
American _ textile 
who openly place 
guarantee behind 
goods that bear 
fast” label. 
by the following: “These goods are 
dyed with fas! colors and if. the color 
fades for any reason whatsoever we 
will not only refund the price paid 
for the goods but will also repay 
you for the cost of having the gar- 
ment made.” And gentlemen that is 
an honest guarantee with reputable 
first class toncerns standing firmly 
and squarely behind it. A concern 
has to have real confidence in the 


large numper of 
concerns today 
the following 
their colored 
the “guaranteed 


colors used to make that guaran- 


tee. There was no fastness guaran- 
tee as binding as his even before the 
war. And remember that approxi- 
mtely 95 per cent of the dyestuffs 
used in America are made in 
America. -However, to stress the 
point more strongly, there are many 
colors being made in American dye 
plants today that will stand out bril- 
hantly and practically unchanged 
when a- garment is discarded. This 
being regardless of the length of 
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time it has been worn-and the hard 
use to which it has been subjected. 
Foreign competition first laughed 
at the idea of American chemists 
making fast colors. But gentlemen 
there is the answer: 


But, over the past few years there 
has developed a trend that has prac- 
tically destroyed all credit that the 
American chemist justly deserves 
for this his greatest achievement. 
And this is the point which should 
he placed before every American 
Rotarian who believes firmly in Our 
code of ethics as well as fair play. 

The fastness guarantee of colors 
as described above was originally 
made by the textile manufactures 
who used only the fastest and best 
dyes that could be made. They still 
use them and a large number have 
followed and are rapidly joining in 
their footsteps, honest in their con- 
victions and honest in there guaran- 
Lee. 


However, there is always someone 
to profit by the progress of otherg. 
In this case a number of peaple de- 
cide to use the cheaper and by no 
means fast colors’ and place the 
same guarantee on their goods. They 
figured that due to the indifference 
of the large majority of American 
people, they would have very few 
returns even if the colors did fade. 
It would be too mueh trouble to 
take the goods back to the store. 
So they calculated correctly, that 
{he saving in using the cheap over 
the fast dyestuff would not only 
pay for the few returns but would 
also allow them to undersell their 
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Your mill operation rests upon a foundation of equipment and every item of tat 
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competitors and still be ahead of 
the game. 


The result is easy to see. A lady 
‘and 90 per cent of the purchases 
of textiles are made by ladies) goes 
to the sfore. She sees two pieces of 
goods side by side, the same shade, 
the same texture of quality and the 
same fastness guarantee for color. 
The only difference is in price, The 
name of the converter or manufac- 
turer means nothing to her. So fol- 
lowing the imborn instinct of a 
shrewd purchaser she buys the 
cheapest and who can blame. 
The garment is made up and the 
first or at the most the second wash 
and exposure to sun‘ight tells the 
sad story of fading. If she does not 
want to go to the trouble of return- 
ing the goods, she simply shrugs her 
shoulders and says “American dyes.” 
Or if she does return it to the store 
‘and this one would prove the ex- 
ception) the claim agent will shrug 
his shoulders, while making good on 
the guarantee, and say “These 
American dyes.’ The unethical busi- 
ness men who knew the colors were 
not fast, when questioned by the 
store, would reply, “What in the 
hell do you expect of American 
dyes.” And on and on forever. 
This means that the splendid ac- 
complishments of the American 
chemists are wasted on the Ameri- 
can public. If also means that the 
progressive manufacturer of the 
goods using the fastest colors avail- 
able loses sales and the word 
“guarantee” begins to mean noth- 
ing. Why even in one of our own 
Charlotte stores I noticed some 
skirts made by a first class manu- 
facturer and whom I knew from 
first hand information was using the 
hest dyestuffs money could buy to 
produce his shades. Out of curiosi- 
ly | asked the salesman if the colors 
were fast and he replied: “There 
are no fast colors, they all fade 
quickly.” 


Fake Guarantee 


And do not be fooled by the term 
“Commercia'ly fast colors.” When 
the high pressure salesman is sell- 
ing goods of this elassifieation and 
is question by the buyer regarding 
the co'or’s fastness he will reply, 
“Why, Mr. Smith, these are commer- 
cially fast colors.” But when, 
months later, the buyer, Mr. Smith, 
seeks an adjustment, the claim 
agent’ will say, “Why, Mr. Sini‘h, 
didn’t our salesman tell vou that 
they were on'y commerci?lly fast 
co.ors?” In other words the term 
means exactly nothing: 

It has gotien to the point where 
large mail order and department 
houses have been forced to install! 
laboratories in order to test the 
fasfness of the colors so thal their 
customers will be protected and that 
they in turn will not lose © their 
standing. 


Gentlemen, everyone here should 
be sufficiently interested in this 
maiter of business ethies to give 
your support and see that the 
American .chemists..and. progressive 
textile manufacturers gel the sup- 
port and credit they desirve. 

There is only one way it can be 
corrected and those who do correct 
it will receive a large share of the 
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benefit. When your wife buys a 
piece of goods or a dress with a fast 
color guarantee, she is not purchas- 
ing it because she hopes to have her 
money refunded at some later date. 
After she has gone to the trouble 
of having the goods made up she 
wants to use them and after repeat- 
ed wearing wants it to be the origi- 
nal shade or she would not have 
purchased that particular shade in 
the first place. : 


Colors Really Fast 


Now, whenever the subject of 
colors comes up in your home, you 
tell your wife or daughters or cou- 
sins or aunts or sweethearts, the 
more the merrier, that there most 
assuredly are fast colors. That there 
are colors made in America that 
will last the life of any garment. 
That if they want fast colors to buy 
goods with a fast color guarantee 
and then if they fade to take them 
back to the store where they were 
purehased and get back all the 
money they have spent in connec- 
tion with it. Tell them to tell their 
friends and neighbors to do the same 
thing. It will not take many returns 
for the stores to realize that some- 
thing is wrong. As it is to the stores’ 
advantage to keep the cuslomers en- 
tirely satisfied, they will buy their 
goods more cautiously and will be 
rewarded in the future by a Satis- 
fied clientele, who have full confi- 


dence in the store’s merchandise. 


This means that the stores’ busi- 
ness will be turned over to the con- 
verter and manufacturer who de- 
serve it. This in turn will also 
cause those who were responsible 
for this trouble to play square wilh 
the American public. 


And last but not least, the cioud 
that has. been hanging over the ef- 
forts of the American dyestuffs 
chemists will be lifted and he wil! 
al last receive that credit from. the 
American people that he most cer- 
tainly deserves for his brilliant work 
over the past {welve years. 


$60,000,000 Rayon Firm 


Baltimore, Md. — The Associaied 
Rayon Corporation was imcorporali- 
ed under the laws of Maryland with 
a capital stock of $50,009,000, divid- 
ed into 2,400,000 shares of which 400,- 
000 shares are convertible preferred 
stock with a par value of $100, and 


2,000,000 common no par value, of 


which 200,000 shares of preferred 
stock and 1,200,000 common shares 
are to be presently outstanding. 
Huntington Cairns, H. H. Walker 
Lewis and John W. Averitt, 2d., all 
of 140i East Fayette street, Balti- 
more, are the ineorporators. The 
directors elected for the first year 
are Fritz Bluthgen, Ludrof Rosen- 
heim, Alfred Schoenticht and Bever- 
idge C. Duntop, while the resident 


agents are D. List Warner and 


George Newcomer and the principal 
office of the corporation will be lo- 
cated at 101 East Fayette street. 
Under the charter the corporation 
is authorized “to manufacture and 
sell import and export goods, 
merchandise and materials of al 
kinds, whether now known or here- 
after discovered or invented.” 


INCE LBIO 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


HEDDLE 
FRAMES 
When You 
Want Them 


UICK decision on new fabrics 
and speed necessary to beat 
competition both require hastened 


delivery of your heddle frame orders. 


Anticipated requirements from close 
touch with the industry permit the 
quick assembly of heddle frame parts 
to meet individual requirements and 


speed shipments without delays. 


Rely upon this service when speed 


counts. 


SHUTTLES—HEDDLES 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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So simple 
a boy can do it— 


“When we installed the Triple- 
Vacuum System we not only in- 
ereased the number of cards but. 
reduced the number of card tend- 
ers and let a bov do the stripping,” 
writes a mill manager. 


“We save enough in lahor cost [to 
nay for the installation in four or 
five vears. which we eonsider an 
excellent investment. There. are 
other savines such as power. wear 
and tear of belts and machinery, in- 
creased output. inereased quality 
and the saving of time. The element 
of safetv and cleanliness can never 
be estimated in dollars and cents.” 


Let us show vou how much the 
Tritle-Vacurm Svetem can save in 
vour mill. Write for free estimate to 
the office nearest you. 


"Abington Textile Mechirery Works 
Abington, Mass. 
Fred H. White, Gen. Mgr- 


50 Conaress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Indenendence Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


COOK: GOLDSMITH | 


PATENT 


TRIPLE VACUUM SYSTEM 
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togers Fibre Co. a4 


Roy, B.S. & Son 
Sandoz Chemical Works. Ine. — 
Sargent’s C. G. Sons Corp. 
scott, Henry L. & Co. 27 
Seaboard Ry. — 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. — 
Sirrine, J. & Co. — 
S K F Industries . — 
Slip-Not Belting Co. 
Senneborn, L. Sons — 
Sonoco Products 
southern Landscape Service 21 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. _. 
Stafford Co. 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 27 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co Colored Insert 
Steven, J. P. & Co,, Inc. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
‘Sullivan Hardware Co. 


Tagliabue, C. J. Mfg. Co. 
Takamine Laboratories, Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
The Texas Co. 

Thies, B., Ine. | 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


U. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis AR 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co.. 
Washburn, Inc. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. ............. 98 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, ........ 27 
Williams, J. H. Co ay 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. a 
Wood, T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. we 


J. Zagora Machine & Parts Co. — 


Mill Shares Hold Firm 
Gaustonia, N. &.—No matertral ad- 
vances or declines were noted in the 
average of 25 most active Soutfern 
cotton mill stocks for the current 
week, the average of 102.64 being 
the same as last week, according to 


the weekly summary as furn’shed 
by R. 8. Dickson & Co. The market 
oh common shares renrained quict 
during the past week, with only a 
fair volume of sales. The preferred 
shares remained practically un- 
changed in price, with offerings of 
the better class scarce 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Hxamining 


Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

218 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone Jackson 6 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


STANDARD | 
HOT FORGED 
CUT THREAD | 


LOOM BOLTS 


Are Manufactured Especially for 
Textile Machinery 


They will outwear common bolts, 
which means fewer breakdowns 
and 


Lower Costs 
Ask Your Dealer 


Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls. R. L 


New York’s Newest Hotel 
Ghe Pirradilly 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way—New York 


Adjacent to 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit KRooms 
Kach with Bath, Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 


Vire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


Every 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Can Proper Merchandising 
Increase the Use of 
Textiles? 

(Continued from Page 10) 
so favorably by producers, manu- 
facturers and consumers alike, that 
it would be found practical and 
profitable to add gradually to the 

amount per pound expended. 


In discussing this subject with 
people informed on both textiles 


and co-operative advertising, I find 
their most conservative estimate on 
the inerease that this would bring 
to cotton manufactured products, to 
be 5 per cent per year, in addition 
to the natural growth brought about 
by increased population and pur- 
chasing power. With 5 per cent in- 
crease in consumption, it would only 
be a matter of one or two years he- 
fore all of us would be selling at a 
basis of a fair return for the prod- 
uct of our labors, and only a short 
time thereafter until new = mills 
would and should be built. 

This would be of benefil to every- 
onve concerned wilh the cotton in- 
dustry — to the farmers who grow 
the cotton: to the mills who spin it; 
to the manufacturers. who buy col- 


ton goods from the mills; to the 
merchants who sell cotton = goods 


over the counter and to the ultimate 
consumer, who uses the manufac- 
tured product, and the whole indus- 
try could look forward with confi- 
dence to the growing of their busi- 
ness. 

The pleasure and romance of a 
business which is constantly in- 
creasing is great, while tne difficul- 
lies. and unhappiness accompanied 
by producing in a business which is 
not growing in comparison to others, 
is discouraging; in fact the proper 
mental attitude of any industry is 
dependent on whether that indus- 
try is Increasing. 

In every industry of any kind that 
has ever come to my attention, that 
industry has not received appreci- 
able profits, except during a period 
of ifs expansion. 

If each of you will recall as many 
instances as you.can of happiness 
in an industry, I believe you will 
find for those years thal happimess 
prevailed, a marked increase in the 
consumption of their products. 

Take even the recent profits of 
banking institutions, and in lovking 
into. this, you will find that they 
have largely expanded the use of 
banks by including trust depart- 
ments and investment departments. 
Take on the other hand, the coal 
industry, which it happens has not 
increased its consumption for the 
last several years, and you will find 
that even though the product is 
free, except for the cost of mining, 
instead of being profitable, their re- 


sources are far helow those of sey- | 


eral years ago. So no matter what 
natural advantages, in all cases that 
have come to my attention, except 
during the period of increase in con- 
sumption of its products, meager or 
no profits are made, while no matter 
what its natural disadvantages dur- 


ing a period of a large proportion- 


ate increase in consmuption, satis- 
factory profits have prevailed. 

I would like to stress. in coneclu- 
sion, that the manufacturers become 


market minded as well as produc- 
tion minded, and think of their in- 
dustry and their product in terms of 
its ullimate consumption, preparing 
themselves for co-operation in mer- 
chandising leads the way and shows 
the way for individuals, and in that 
way creates marked additional*out- 
lets and additional consumption by 
ihe effoorts of their individual sales 
through the combined efforts. 

I believe that in this eonnection, 
each manufacturer should put his 
mind toward improving his quality 
every day, in order that when ad- 
vertising is general, it can be given 
free rein in that the quality of its 
merchandise will be unquestioned. 

The products of cotton are s0 
superior for so many purposes, and 
their practicability when tried. are 
so positively. demonstrated that a 
fair knowledge of these qualities by 
the ultimate consumer in covering 
his known and. growing require- 
ments, is all that is necessary to 
make the growth of our industry 
an outstanding feature of America’s 
future progress, 


Yarn Exports Higher 


A marked expansion in United 
States trade. in varns oceurred in 
1927, according to the Department 
of Commerce. United States exports 
vf colton yarn reached an unprece- 


dented peak of 28,540,555 pounds, 
figures ‘compiled by depart- 


ment’s textile division show. 

The nearest approach to. this fig- 
ure was in 1920 when American ex- 
ports of cotton yarn were 24,099,399 
pounds, although the value of these 
shipments, $20,014,949, was. much 
greater than that of the 1927 exports, 
$14,323,824. 

Imports of all classes of yarns 
during 1927 also showed great in- 
crease; they amounted to 27,962,716 
pounds, valued at $21,756,260 as 
against 20,830,117 pounds, worth 
$174,705,335 in the preceding year, 


again of 34 per cent in quantity and 


of 23 per cent in value. 
South American Buyer 

Of 1927 cotton yarn exports from 
the United States, carded yarn, not 
combed, accounted for 61 per cent 
of the quantity and 40 per cent of 
the values. Combed yarn merceriz- 
ed represented 30 per cent of the 
quantity and 52 per cent of the value 
and combed yarn not mercerized 
comprised the balance. 

South America is the ‘principal 
foreign yarn outlet for United States 
cotton yarn. Of the cotton yarn 
exported in 1927 Argentina took ap- 
proximately 55. per cent, or 415,775,- 
554 pounds of which carded yarn, 


not combed, comprised 11,835,699 
pounds. Shipments of cotton yarn 
to Canada, the United States’ next 
best customer, amounted to 2,905,- 
618 pounds in 1927, that country 
being fo:lowed by Urugary, Brazil 
and Chile. 

The greater portion of United 


States’ cotton yarn imports is sup- 
plied by Great Britain, which ship- 
ped 3,014,120 pounds to the United 
Siates in 1927, a decrease of about 9 
per cent compared with the 1926 
imports (3,304,875 pounds) from this 
source. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS |} 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
SPINNING RINGS © 


GUIDE WIRE 


WHIETINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Substitute test for guess in the 
judging of yarn or other mate- 
rials where strength is an im- 


portant factor, Scott Testing 
Machines are reliable, substan- 
lial, easy to read and easy to 
operate. They make quality 
standards possible. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Andersgon. S. C. 


Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


Southern Railway System 


Announces 


All Expense Tour 
to 


Florida and Cuba 
December 22 31, 1928 
Operated by 
Edgerton Tou ing Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


or full information address: 


R. H. Graham, D. P. A. 
Suuthern Railway System, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


27 
| TWISTERSRUNGS | 
| SILK RINGS | 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Pig wa Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Josep 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanehia. (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati . Minneapolis 


Wellington. Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston : 66 Worth St., New York 


Chieago . St. Louis Dallas 
New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Am ory. Browne & Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORE 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


$20 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cott Good 
New York. The cotton goods possibility of 10%c for quick ase 
markels were comparatively quiet still existant. 


in most quarters during the week, 
as compared with the large buying 
in recent weeks. However, the tota! 
amount of business reached an en- 
couraging figure. Interest in print 
cloths was considerably greater dur- 
ing the latter part of the week. The 


continued. strength of the cotton 
market lent firmness to  geods 
prices, with indications that cloth 


quotations are to move higher. It 
ic apparent now that there is much 
bullish sentiment in the and 
it is buying will he's timu- 
lated by this view. 


The 80-squares seemed to be the 


‘most active of the print cloths. Dur- 


ing the week several million yards 
of this style were sold. There were 
goods sales reported put through for 
January - February - March detivery 
at the close. 

Some centers turned down good 
sized orders for 80 squares al seven- 
eighths, forward delivery. There 
continued to be reports of seven- 
eighths for this vear at the close; 
some pots sold in the mas! at even 
money. 

The business in 64x60s has been 
fair in volume, more business being 


offered for forward delivery than 
was actually pul through. This ob- 
servation applies entirely to deliv- 


eries beyond January 1, which were 
sought at 75% cents, while the ma- 
jority of centers held for three- 
quarters. There had been 
sold during the early pert of the 
day at five-eighths: at the. close 
there continued to be reports of 
some quick goods at that price, bul 
most centers were asking three- 
quarters for any delivery. 

The best sheeting 
40-inch 2.85-yard into January at 
li4e. Some moderate commit- 
ments of this year’s 31-inch 5-yard 
sold at 6%e. At 94c 37-inch 3.50-yard 
sold in a small wavy, with some mills 
asking 9%c. Next to 2-85-yard 37- 
inch 4-yard were the best sellers, 
moving both at 8%e and 8%e. 

In carded broadcloths 80x60s with- 
out feeler motion sold for the first 
quarter al 9c. On 90x60s feeler mo- 
tion 104¢ was the best price sput or 
contract, only one mill being re- 
ported at 10%e and this of little ad- 
vaniage to most buyers due _ to 
freighits. The 100x60s sold at 
for next year. with {le asked and a 


sales were on 


some 


Fine and fancy cloth sales were 
generatly small, but totaled into a 
fair yardage for the present market. 
Scattered sales were made of a va- 
riety of fabries, both in eombed cot- 
fon goods and in the rayons. Print- 
ers seemed to be taking a good part 
of the business, covering further on 
broadcloths, warp sateens, and the 
lower count carded piques, and 
placing some repeat orders, pariicu-. 
larly in all rayon goods, notably in 
poplin weaves, and for rayon geor- 
geties and some other goods. Buy- 
ers also showed interest in small to 
moderate amounts of silk and cot- 
ton mixtures. Curtain materials 
were moved. Prices held unchanged. 

Stocks of cotton duck are a third 
less in first hands than they were 
a year ago, and there has been a 
decidedly better distribution in the 
past few months from jobbers’ 
stocks. Production is being curtail- 
ed to a basis of 40 hours’ weekly 
operation and, with rising cotton, 
values have become firmer- It is 
believed that larger business will 
soon be placed by some of the large 


distributors, as the opinion persists 


that cotton jis not likely to fali off 
much and may go higher, as some of 
the strong speculative houses are 
predicting. Building and road con- 
struetion continues to give promise 
of large cotton duck consumption, 
and where certain of the lighter 
weights are used in the automotive 
industry all things point -favorably 
for the mills. The advances named 
this week are being very generally 
followed and the earnings of duck 
mills have been se meager that 

there is general expectation that — 
new prices will hold very s teady ior 
some time. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 6. 
Gray g ds, 38%-in., 64x60s.... 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 9 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 11 
Dress ginghams 1244-15 

Brown sheetings, 3-yd........... 11% 
Brown sh't’'gs, 4-yd. 56x60s 9% 
Brown sheetings, stand....... 12% 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. ..... 10% 
s.andarad prints 


REEVES BROTHERS, 
55 Leonard 8t., New York 


Phitadeiphia Office: Drexel Bullding 


INC. 


New England Office: Pawtueket, R. |. 
Selling Agente for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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Yarn Market 
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yarns was better during the 
Inquiry for most deseription was ~----~-- 
hroader and the volume of sales ¢, 
ver, ‘hile most orders were for 60s 
lar W lote ted f Tinged Carpet, and 4- ~ply 
prompt shipment, {here were some ms Duck Varns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply ‘ 
interest in danuary. and Fepruary 
business and this incerest is expect- ie Southern Single Chain Warp ves 
ed result. in iareer sates 33 
Total sales for the week were mod- ane 
srately large. The price situation 28 
was very firm and higher quo’ations 30s ---.-.......-- 39 
were noted in some instances. The. Southern Sin: 
ant factor in the yarn situation. a 93°" 
With the varn spinners in the 34 
strongest position they have orcu- 99. 35% 
pied m. two years, the outlook for 
better. Stocks of yarn have showed " Southern Frame Cones ae 
a marked decrease in recent weeks 49, ~~°7~0777 39° 
and unfilled orders are larger. It is om . 32% 
apparent now that the average spin- 331, 
ner has very small stocks and has ite : ee + 
enough orders on hand to last sev- rt gees 34% 
Yarn orders during the past two 361% 
weeks. have specified déliveries 30s : 
the new year. Several sales for October Spindle Hours 
February-March delivery have been Greater 
recorded involving at least one in- 
stance an order involving shipments ; SS 
up to June has been. booked. The Washington.— Activity we the eg 
credit situation is regarded as good, ton spinning industry during Octo- 
this being reflected in the tone of Det, Was somewhat greater than 
collections during .the preceding month, but 


Business this week has been made 
up chiefly of orders in the nature of 
»,000 to 25,000 pounds, with occas- 
ional sa’es of lots in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000 pounds. Knitters 
have been showing more interest in 
combed yarns and some fair buying 
has resulted. There has been a 
steady call for thread yarns and de- 
spite rather keen competition the 
market is decidedly firm. There ap- 
pears to be a belief among yarn pro- 
ducers that raw material values are 
heading upward and a 22 or 23 cent 
market between now and March, it 
is stated, would not be surprising. 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


oS 


20s 
248 38 
40s 

3 Southern Two-Ply Skeins 

Ss 32% 
32% 
2s 
20s 86% 
37% 


still slightly less than in the corres- 
ponding period last year, according 
to the monthly cotton spinning re- 
port made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 

According to preliminary figures 
35,413,000 cotton spinning. spindles 
were in place in the United Siates 
on October 31, 1928, of which 30,315,- 
086 were operated at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 28,- 
227,,090 for September, and 32,535,- 
200 for Oetober, 1927. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 8,694,172,114. During 
October the normal time of opera- 
tion was 26% days, allowance being 
made for the observance of Colum- 
bus day in some localities. Based on 
an activity of 8.83 hours per day the 
average number of spindles operat- 
ed during October was 36,808,129 or 
at 103.9 per cent capacity on a singe 
shift basis. This percentage com- 
pares with 90.6 for September, and 
105.0 for October, 1927. The average 
number 
spindle in place for the month was 
2 46. 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING. 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the ety. room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


D. Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Prea i 


P. Carpenter, Treasurer A. 


2nd V -Pres. 


udisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


287 Chestnut Street. 


Pa 


Eastern Office, 336 Gresvernor Bidg., Previdenoe, R. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUC 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATES. 


SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


of active spindle hours per 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. 


SLIP-N 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 


MADE ONLY IN 


ONE 


FOR 
WEAVING 
and 
BLEACHING 


MINGS PORT, 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
Distributed by 


QUALITY 


FOR. 
SPINNING 
and 
CARDING 


CORP. 


PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 


Greenville, 8. C. 
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Want Department 


Used Textile Machinery Wanted to Buy 
and Equipment } Eight hank speeder roving made 
: ease quote lowest price an 
Complete List and Prices on Request | deliveries 
JAS. A. WALKER Address C. T. A., care Southern 
P. O. Box 391 Charlotte, N. C. rextile Bulletin. 


i Many years an overseer with 


Bulletin. 


Electrician, Engineer, Mechanic 


large mills—South. Want new 
connection. Have family. Best of 
references. Address “Electrician- 
Mechanic,” care Southern Textile 


Wanted. 
Overseer for night carding, also 
overseer for night spinning, 10,- 


4, 
00 spindles, $25 per week. Give : 
PoLK’s’ REFERENCE Book 


age and reference. 


sare Southern Textile Bulletin. and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 


different lines of business. No matter 


what your business, oA this book you 
? will find the number of your prospec- 

Ww anted tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 


First class comber fixer on Whit- how you can mails to 
in combers. Section has 20 comb- 
ers, 3 slivers and 3 ribbon lap ma- Write for Your FREE Copy 

chines and pays well for right R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
man. No one but first class man Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld | 
need apply. Address: ‘Malling List Compllers—Business Statistics 


Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


& 


28 Years Making Travelers 
The Victor Ring Traveler organization has spent over a quarter of a century 
making and improving ring travelers and twisters. You'd expect extra quality 
under these conditions—and you'll get it. Free samples to establish the proof. 
Say what kinds you want to try. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Mathewson St. Providence, KR. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 616, Third Nat. Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Svuuthern Kepresentatives. 
A. Dewey Carter, Gastonia, N. C. N. H. Thomas, Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified | 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WOOD WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


Je2 Apr ‘proof 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. a orr. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. Knotters 
Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 
Greenville, 5.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


Speed Warpers 


TO COTTON MILLS THAT COVER THEIR OWN ROLLS 
Send us your sample of Spinning Cott, and we will mail you one dozen FREE and 
quote you our lowest price. 
SEE THE BIG SAVING over what you are now paying. 


BEST OF LEATHER AND WORKMANSHIP 
SHEEP OR CALF 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
CENTRAL ROLLER AND BELTING CO. 


Telephone 50 Kings Mountain, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. é Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 
: Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
EYE 


We also Manufacture 


and Pegs 


- Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, 


Dobby Loom Cords 


A Mill Superintendent 


improvement the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


made in his products, 
and as a result his 
friend’s textiles have 
greatly gained in tex- 
ture and appearance. 


Ask your supply man or 


write 


The J. B. FORD Sele Mnutre 
Wryandotte, Michigan 


told his friend about the 


BEFORE 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU W inter (Comes 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisemeut for two 


weeks. | 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Builetin and 


his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00, 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT. position as engineer master me- 
chanic or assistant. Want mills need- 
ing engineering advice to write me. Am 
not connected with any machinery 
builder or public utility. Want to serve 
a chain of mills. Guarantee results. 
No. 5527. 


WANT positions as overseer cloth room. 
Bight years experience on plain and 
fancy goods. Present empluyers, will 
recommend me No. 5528. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on sheeting, drill, duc«, 
sateen, seat covers, towels, cham- 
brays, gingham, and familiar with all 
kinds of looms. No. 5529. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or plain weave mill. Eleven years 
as superintendent at present place. No. 
5530. 


aie 


WANT position as fixer on fly-frames, 
card grinder or second hand in cuard- 
ing 15 years experience and good refer- 
ences. Other help in family. No. 5531. 


WANT position as superintendent fancy 
or jacquard weave mill. Long experi- 
ence, unblemished record and good ref- 
erences. No. 5532 


WANT position as superintendent and 
maniger. Know the business from the 
ground up, on print. cloth, sheeting, 
drills and colored work. Age 49. Eleven 
years with mill which has been sold. 
No. 6533. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Eleven years experience and the best 
of references. No. 5534. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or plain weave mill, any size. Or as 
carder and spinner if chance of early 
promotion. On present job 10 years. 
Age 37. References. No. 5535. 


WANT poasition as overseer cloth room. 
Several years experience on sheeting, 
drills and duck. Best of references. 
No. 6536. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Married, age 35, 14 years experience in 
mechanical and electrical work. Sev- 
eral years master mechanic. No. 5537. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 19 


years experience in mill shops. Eight 
years master mechanic on electric 
power. Can change on short notice. 
No. 5538. | 


WANT position as superintendent. Sev- 
eral years experience on white goods, 


many years with the same company. 


Good references. No. 65539. 


WANT position as master mechanic, in 


large mill. 12 years experience. Fa- 
miliar with steam and electric drive. 


Best references as to character and 
ability. No. 5540. 


WANT position as roll coverer. 20 years 
experience in roll covering and as yard 


overseer. Want large job and can go 
anywhere. Age 38, and strictly suber. 
No. 5541. 


WANT position as overseer fancy weav- 
ing. Know some designing; am a good 
loom man. Present employers will 
ee me for a better job. No. 
5642. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Age 
33. Have 16 years experience in carding. 
Will go anywhere in the South. Best 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 6643. 


WANT position as master mechcanic. 15 
years experience. On present job sev- 
eral years. Best qualifications and good 
character. No. 6644. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in yarn mill, 
or as. overseer carding and spinning. A 
thorough cotton man. Know how and 
what it takes to make good yarn. Mar- 
ried. No. 5545. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, in 
plain mill; many years experience, and 
best of references. No. 5546. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
15 years on both wet and dry finishing, 
white and colored goods, such as ging- 


hams, shirting, handkerchiefs, rayon 
filled goods, print cloth. Age 40. Mar- 
ried. Best of references. No. 6547. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand in spinning in a large 
mill. Age 33, married, sober, and good 
references. No. 5548. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent, or as overseer 
carding and spinning. 15 years experi- 
ence in yarn and cloth manufacture. 
S. diploma. Best. references, No. 

49. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
small plain mill, or as second hand in 
weaving in larger mill. Age 39, best 
references. Now taking I. C. 8. course. 
No. 6550. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy. Age 45. Two: boys in 
family to work, one a weaver the other 
a loom-fixer. 10 years with one mill 
company. Best of references. No. 6551. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning in large mill or both carding 
and spinning in smaller mill. Or posi- 
tion as superintendent of small yarn 
= mill. Best of references. No. 
552. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer spinning or weaving. Experi- 
enced on white and colored goods, 
yarns, hosiery and mop weaving. Na. 
$553. 


WANT position as music instructor. 20 
years experience; bands, orchestras, 
bugle corps. Harmonica bands. adult 
and juvenile. Wife also musician. Let 
uS start a musical organization in your 
mill town. No. 6554. 


WANT position as office man or shipping 
clerk. Age 21. Two years in college. 
Graduate Southern Business Universi- 
ty. Know bookkeeping, also shipping. 
No. 5555. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic—or both. Experienced in 
some of the largest plants in the South. 
Best of references. No. 5556. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 
spinner. Experienced and well quali- 
fied. Best references. No. 5557. 


WANT position as overseer winding or 
winding and twisting. Can give satis- 
faction. References. No. 6558, 


WANT position as overseer 
Would like place in N. C., 
anywhere. 
change. 


carding. 
but will go 
Now employed but wish to 
Best of references. No. 6559. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning or both. 
Capable, efficient and experienced. No. 
5560. | 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as second hand in large mill. Can give 
satisfaction. (From this man’s letter 
we judge him to be well educated.) 
No. 5561. 


WANT day position as overseer weav- 
ing. Now employed at night. Can give 
aens of references and satisfaction. No. 


make your 
property 
SAFE 


with 


PAGE FENCE 


2S 
x2 
SSS oot 
oe 
252% 
12252525 


1411 S. Mint St. 


Copperweld fabric. 


—viee, too. 


In many localities the need for 
protection increases during the 
Winter season. Light-fingered 
floaters concentrate in indus- 
trial areas. You can still pro- 
vide positive protection for your 
property with a PAGE Chain 
Link Fence, either steel gal- 
vanized after weaving or 
PAGE pro- 
vides a definite boundary line 
for property and ends trespass- 
ing. 


Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete stocks of 
rugged PAGE Fence, heavily 
galvanized after weaving—gal- 
vanized fittings give long ser- 
Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct installation. 
Write or phone for a represen- 
tative to submit plans and esti- 
mates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
P. 0. Box 41° 


erica first wire fence ~since 1883 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 

Moore & Thies 
Conditioners— 

Moistening Co. 

“he Bahnson Co 

arrier ingineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
‘irrine, J. E. & C 
| Handling Equipment— 
ink-Belt Co. 
jomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
& B American Machine Company 
he Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
“aco-Lowell Shops 
Thitin Machine Works. 


omatic Spoolers— 
arber-Colman Co. 
Entwistle Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 
slipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Melipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
ali Bearings— 
‘harles Bond Company. 
afnir Bearing Co. 
K F Industries, Ine 
B. Wood's Sons Co. 
1rs— 
unning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
sconomy Baler Co. 
Presses— 
‘unning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
wnoms Baler Co. 
ing Machines— 
saper Corporation. 
Entwistle Co. 


<ets— 
‘“harles Bond Company 
. Lane Gros. 


ning and Warping 
rber-Colman Co. 
cker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
aper Corporation. 
ston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Entwistle Co. 
.co-Lowell Shope 
an Heads— 
Bntwistle Co. 
co-Lowell Shops 
n Dyeing Machinery— 
Thies, Inc. 
Beams (All Steel)— 
r Cc. Entwistle Cc. 
S,co-Lowell Shops 
Beams, Warper— 
Washburn 
‘Bearings (Ball)— 
Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Weston & Burnham Machine Co. 
F Industries, ince. 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 
’. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Bearings (Rollery>— 
Charles Bond Company 
att Roller ‘Bearing Co. 
S « F Industries. 
inken Koller Bearing Co. 


ring, Shaft— 

Ti nken Roller Bearing Co. 
‘ings, Textile Machinery— 
mken Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
ri taken Roller Bearing Co. 
ings hrust)— 

Cu mken toller Bearing Co. 

Belt Conveyors— 
iLink-Belt Co. 
Belt Tightenere— 

‘*Yharles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Gettin 

Belting Co: 

parles Bond Company 
irlotte Leather Belting Co. 
reeka Belting Co. 
itonia Belting Co. 
ton & Knight Co. 
enville Beiting Co. 
-Not Belting Corp. 
\-Tex Corporation 

Rei. Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 

ton & Knight Co. 
. Houghton & Co. 


Balt 
B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Oressing— 
“barles Bond Company 
(Craton & Knight Co. 
Nax— 
“ries Bond Company 
ton & Knight Co. 
(Link) 
arles Bond Company 
ink-Belt Co. 
“orse Chain Co 
Chain Co., Inc. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sieaching Chemical— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Areel4, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Borne, Sorymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

seydel Chemical Co. 

Sonneborn Bons. 

“has H Stone 

Wolf. Jacques & Co 
Bleaching Machinery— 

B. Thies, Inc. 
Bleaching Machinery—tubes and beams— 

Bb. Thies, Inc. 
Bobbins and Spoole— 

American Bobbin Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Bolts and Nuts— ; 

Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 

David M. Lea & Co., 
Box Shooks— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machine— 

Curtis .& Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Bunch Builders— 

Draper Corporation. 

H & B American Machine Company 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F.:Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


‘Calender Roll Grinaers— 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc 
Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Counters— 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Dobb -Cords— 
E. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Dronsfield Bro 
Easton & Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Huffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 

Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Moree Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine 


Chemicais— 


American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Chemical and Dye Corp 
E. l. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
J. B Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arahol Mfg. Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Foiders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Beonomy Baler (Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Temtile Finishing Machinery Co. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 
—See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cost Specialists— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. | 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works 
Universal Windi Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & ne 
Hart Products Corp. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone . 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargent's Sons Corp. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
(Flexible)— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 


Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cranes— 


Link-Belt Co. 

Desizing Materials— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffisag Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co.. Inc. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
W Ruttearworth & Sone Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Mate- 
riale— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Oyestuffs and Chemicalis— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne, Serymeser Ce. 


Bosson & Lane 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Il. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sanduz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Ine. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General EBlectric Co. 

Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co 
General Electric Co. 

Lincoln Electric Co. 

Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co. 

Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

——See Architects and Engineers 

Engineers (Ventilating)— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
D. & M. 
. Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Takamine Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, 
Finishing 
Pniladeiphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Flat Wall Paint — 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Fiuted Rotis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pressers and Overhaulers— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
Fiyers— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder aldon Dyeing Machine Div1- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ca 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co 
Link-Belt Compans 
J. Zagora Machine & Parts Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Adam Cook's Sons, Inc. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
ton & Burnham Machine Ce. 
Waahhurn 


Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 


rying, Bieaching and 


Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Wheels 
Atkins & Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Hand Knottere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
rand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Conipany 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames 


Heddies and Frames— 
Loom Harness Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ca. 
J. H. Willlams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
..Hydrosulphites-— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


indicating Recording and 


struments— 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Kettles (Dye)— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Kettles (Mixing)— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

Kettles (Starch)— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
‘Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bortie, Scrymser Co. 
Knotters— 
Barver-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
EK. 8. Draper 
Southern Landscape Service. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Lease Rods— 
Washburn 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman « Co., “Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Inc, 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co 
R. l. Warp Stop Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Picxers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeaqs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricante— - 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Wm. C Robinson & Son Co 

Sonneborn Sons Inc. 

Standard Vil Co. 

Che Texas Co. 
Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond. Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 3 

Machine Works— 

J. Zagora Machine & Parts Co. 
Machinery Enamei— 

E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mangles— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 


Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

- KE. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co 
Mill Architects— 

——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

——See Hlectric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucks— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinderse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. S&S Roy & Son Co. 

Oile— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., In 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oil Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oll Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

(Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


. Overhaulere— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Package Dyeing Machinery— 

B. Thies, Inc. 
and Overedgin Machines— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Bo. 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Paints— 

DuPont de Nemours Co., EB. L. 

Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 

Paul B. Baton 
Picker Geare— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom — Co. 

Garland 

Graton & night Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappere— 

H B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ince. 
Picker Loepse— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Cramer Co. 


Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corpuration. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ino. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Printing Machinery— 
Briggs-Shaftner Co. 


Pulleys (Cast Iron)— 


Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Quillers-— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. ; 


Quill Cleaners— 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn 


Raw Stock Machines— | 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glangstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
The Viscose Co. 
Rayon Dryers— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Compal.y. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rolle— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Rope Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co. Ine. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Jvseph A. Co. 
Scouring Machines— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford. J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powdere— 
Oakite Preducts, Linc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling “Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 
lselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co . 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
—— See Power Transmission Machiner: 
Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Rolis— 
& B American Machine Company 
Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— | 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— | 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery C. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. . 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.: Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. . 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 


sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sone Cc 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Compan: 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica 
Oo. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
& Hasslacher 
0. 
Softeners— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arxold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc 
Borne. Berymeer Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 


Chemica 
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Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

lk’. Houghton & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Cheinical Co. 

Wolf, Jacuues & Co. 
Spindier— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Spindie Repairere— 

Collins Lros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation, 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


H & B Anierican Machine Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixen Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Compaiiy 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spooir— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg Cx 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mig. Co. 
U. 8..Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bpoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
High Soeed Warperse— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works , 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 
Bprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Link-Belt COmpany. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
 Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Baqueeze Rolis— 
_W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Coeker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
6tarcn— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & ‘Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Cc. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Special Analysis)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Btenci! Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil! Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Stripper Cards— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
tulphur Dyeing Machines— 


Klauder Weldon Dveing Machine Divi- 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tankse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
© J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Tavior Instrument Cos 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhwene Moore & Thies 
Textile Dryere— 
American Moletenitng Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
_H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 
Thermometerse— 
Taylor instrument Cos, 
Thermostats— 
Tavior Inatrument Coa 
Top Rolls For Spinning Framee— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 


» Trademarking Machines— 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 
S kK F Industries. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Transmission Beits— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
i. F. Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)—., 
W. T. Lane & Lros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks tor Pin Boards— 
Washburn 
Tube Dyeing Machinery— 
B. Thies, Ine. 


‘Tubes (Paper)— 


Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 
be (Seamless Steel)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Ringe— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops — 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 
Vacuum Extractors— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Motistening Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 


Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditionerse— . 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seyel-Wovlley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motron— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. I. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warpers (Siik or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatue— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


| Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 


Lincoln Electric Co. 


W hizzere— | 
Toihurst Machine Works 


Winders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 


Windows— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Yarn Conditioning Machines— 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 3 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inv. 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 


American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 

Yarn Testing Machinese— 
Seott, Henry L. & Co. 


Willlam H. Hayward 
President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


methods. 


Edward M. Johnson 
Vice-President and Treas. Vice President 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Joseph A. Bryant 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


[mporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 


Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsfed Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


WANG 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish. 
ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Hemlock 3493 
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MILL SUPPLIES 


CARRIED IN STOCK 


GRATON & KNIGHT BROWN & SHARPE 


High Quality Tools 


DYEAR 
SIDNEY 


Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc 


WORTHINGTON 


Pumps and Air Compressors 


DODGE 


. Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings 


TON TEX Lathes and Woodworking Machinery | 
Fabric Belting | 
Ball Bearing Transmission NATIONAL Drinking Fountains 5 
3 Mazda Lamps 
| LINK BELT JEFFREYS co. 
Silent Chain Drives Conveying Machinery No Glare Paint 
| 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies ot .. 
Phones’ Hemlock CHARLOTTE N Cc 
2781-2782 ’ ° 
* 
* 
LANE * * 
* * 
* * 
Patent Steel Frame + vd 
* 
Canvas Mill Trucks 400 MILL 
500 MIL 
* * 
* * 
* BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL * 
Consider the economy of the Lane x | + 
| carefully controtied and st ard- 
stand many years of service—because * ized methods. Purityand uniformityare *. 
. os guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
of the quality, strength and durability, . . proved by the constantly increasing : 
which are built into it from the start. tr number of exacting textile manutfac- + 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
* by using our starches especially selected * 
* for their conditions. * 
Ww L B h *« Recommendations are based upon * 
intelligent investigation of each indi- * 
ane & rot ers * 
| vidual problem. . * 
Originator dM rers 0 | 
* CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY * 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years * ; * 
+ 17 Battery Place, New York City * 
Branch : 
Poughkeepsie, * PHILADELPHIA GREENVILLE, S. C. vd 
* 
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Competition 


Means meeting new conditions as well as the efforts of 
other manufacturers. 


THE EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Is meeting new weave room conditions with a new 


Humidity-Proof Harness. 
It costs no more yet gives added life and better service. 


Why not write us about it? 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
1867 -Lawrence, Mass. 1928 
Southern Representative: George F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 


| “ 
<> 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Gum Tragasol 
Colloid Specialty 


SOLD BY JOBBERS EVERYWHERE 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


| Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


Over 400,000 giving satisfac- 
| | : tion. Save water; Require no for | 
pit; Simple in the extreme. | 
| ; | The most durable water closet Sizing and Finishin o 
| made. In service winter and , | | 
| | Is an excellent binder, thus minimizing shed- | 
~<e ' Enameled roll flushing rim | ding, chafing and dusting out. Unaffected by | | 
| : 7 | oh bowls. changes in humidity, so no soft warps. Trag- | 
| 3 | ap asol fills and strengthens the fabric; no ten- | 
ae daira brass valves. dering effects. Just Tragasol—nothing more | 
Strong hardwood seat. | for pure finishes. Can be used in conjunction 
Heavy riveted tank. ‘| with all other materials. | 
| 4  Malleable seat casting will not al 
Bo break. | | John P. Marston Company 
Importers 


| 
| | 
| 
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Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.,. NOVEMBER 29, 1928. 


News of the Mill Villages 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Ruby Mill. 


Aunt Beeky: 
--erything is going fine here. The 
- jon is over and everybody is 
ng down to business again. 
—assrs. Lonnie Baucom and. Tke 
gins, from here, and W. A. Dean, 
he Armstrong Mill, visited Mr. 
1 Ballard and fami-y at Mount 
v last Sunday. 
B. H. Ingle and little son, Ar- 
' Lee, atténded chureh service 
lonroee last Sunday. 
e welcame Mr. John Hugging, of 
iingham, Ala., to the Ruby. 
gins is a brother of Mr. Ike Hlug- 
. night second hand of: spin- 


‘’s. Minnie. Terry and daughter, 
2s, Visited Mr. and Mrs. C, A. 
man here last Saturday. 

and Mrs. C. A.. Newman visit- 
riends-in Dallas last Sunday. 
int Becky, the story is sure fine. 
your stories are. good, but 
irfs of God” is. the best book 
ide of the Bible that I have ever 
BUMBLE BEE. 


CALHOUN, GA. 


Echota Cotton Mills. 


ie writer noticed 
1 “Shevy ACK,” of Shelbyville, 

the Home Section last 

 <, wegarding a. which 
to be given to all the overseers 
1 100 per cent production for the 
Six weeks. 


1@ writer feels sure the boys 
win, therefore I extend my very 
wishes to them. Shevy ACK 
they are “right afler Echota” 
 -roduetion. Wedo not have very 
i time.te write, as we are-al- 
3 busy after production, but if 
sot a banquet every time we get 
0 per eent production, we would 
 selting.a banquet all the time. 
—1e figures shown below is our 
Of lo the above, 


a few lines 


Mr. 


The average production in 1926 
was 101.3 and in 1927 was. 102.1. 
We are most sure we will not he 
very far behind Shevy ACK when 
we wind up for 1928. 
ONE OF THE BOYS. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Pacific Mills. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Fowler are the 
proud paren's of a son. 

Mother Nature perseveres in our 
community, and among those who 
have been sick; our nurses, Mrs. J. 
H. Nichols and Miss Nettie Gary, 
also Mrs. Forest Phiilips, are out 
again. 

Miss Essie Anderson is ill at her 
home on Parker avenue. 

Mrs. J. €. Clark, one af the O'ym- 
pia teachers, is making her -home 
with Mr, and Mrs. Harvey Shealey. 

Master B. D. Hughes, Jr., and Miss 
Betty Hughes celebrated their fourth 
and sixth birthdays, respectively, 
with a party on Friday afternoon. 
About fifty little boys and girls were 
present. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Laurel Mills. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Mr. John Long is our new super- 
intendent, and a very effic‘ent one. 
We are gad to welcome him and 
his wife to our cily. 

Mrs. W. B. Moody, Mrs. Arthur 
Moody. and Mrs. G. Rh. Ledbetter at- 
tended the Baptist State Convention 
at Meridian last week. W, E, 
Hellen also went. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Burt, with their 
sons, James and Harold, motored to 
Quitman,’ Miss., for the week-end. 
Their brother and uncte, Mr. Mattie 
Dearman, came home with them for 
a visit to relatives here. 

Rev. G. E. Allen was sent back to 
the West Laurel Methodist church 
for another year. 

Our club girls have been very 


- busy this year; having put over very 


successfully two plays, hesides their 
regu ar meetings and other features 
of their club work; we are very 
proud of our girts. 

Mr. Huntsinger. who has been on 
the sick list. is improving. * 


“Dumb Dora,” of Stonewall, please 
send your name in so Aunt Becky 
can print your letler. We are so 
close fo you that we are very anx- 


to hear anything inleresting 
from you. 
Come on, “Mississippians,” with 


news from your mills. 
. The story is just grand so far, 
and-am sure it will cdntinue to be. 
ME. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Williamson Mills Co. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


We are stil’ running on full time 
with plenty of well contented help. 
The company is overhauling and — 
painting our village. Every‘hing is 


looking good around here now. Our 
manager, Mr. T. L. Lewis, metored 
to Charlotte, N. C. last week on 


business and had a fine trip. 


We are planning to pul in some 
new Draper looms in the near fu- 


ture which will put our mill “up-to- 
date.” | 
Most all our overseers went fo 


Greenville to the Textile Exposition: 

Mr. F. Davis; carder: G. 

Groves, spinner; J. A. Ross, wenver; 

W. AR. Webster, finisher; and all had 
a fine time. 


I do not know of any sickness * 
this’ writing. 

Charleston is a great place to live 
—good parks and fine places Lo fish. 

This.is. Americas mast hislorieal 
city. We would be glad to have you 
come to see us some lime. Your Mr. 
Still was dewn to See us recently; 
we are a.ways glad to see him. 

We all enjoy your new slory very 
much, ATLANTIC COAST, 
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Traveling in Georgia 
“By Aunt Becky” 


McINTOSH MILLS, NEWNAN, GA. 


This is an “oasis in the desert of 
life’—a’ place that all traveling men 
(and “Becky Ann”) turn to with 
real pleasure, sure of friendly smiles 
and a warm welcome.- Mr. R. B. 
Hubbard, secretary and treasurer, 
and Mr. T. R. Lovern, superintend- 
ent, are among the most eourteous 
of Georgia gentlemen, and all the 
department heads in the’ mill take 
them for modé:s and pattern after 
them. 

Since our last visit to Metntosh, 

the mill has been. enlarged and a 
new village built. Everything Is 
going nicely, and the people all look 
happy and healthy. 
E. McWhirter is overseer card- 
ing, assisted by J. L. Lott; Golden 
Clark is overseer spinning, assisted 
by Cliff Bowden; G. W. Christian ts 
“overseer downstairs,” assisted by 
W. M. Johnson: J. W. Reyno.ds is 
dyer: J. F. Williams, engineer. 

Jesse Winkle, a high-lype young 
man, with ambition to succeed, is 
among our new subscribers. 


ARNCO MILLS. 


It would take more space than we 
can spare to do justice to this new 
“blanket industry, five miles from 
Newnan. It is modern in every par- 
ticular, and Superintendent T. A. 
Caston, formerly of Draper, N. C., is 
to be congratulated upon the execu- 
tive ability that 
every step of the way from opening 
to finishing. 

We have never seen a mill more 
carefully planned, nor one more 
perfectly arranged. opening 
and dyeing is at one end, and each 
step of manufacturing, taken up 
wi‘hout lost motion—just as-it comes 
and the finished blankets, wrapped 
and boxed for shipment, go out at 
the other end of the mill to cars 
ready to receive them. 

Everything has been built for per- 
manency, end there is even a. frigi- 
daire water cooling ‘system. The 
mill has been enlarged already, and 
has only been organized about three 
years. The vilage homes are very 
attractive, and the beautiful super- 
intendent’s home, topping the crest 
of a high hil, is a perfect setting 
for that wonderful. littl -home- 
maker—the charming Mrs. Caston. 

But baek to the mill. It doesn’t 
look so large till you get insides but 
180 broad looms and 10,000 spindles, 
15 sets of woolen ecards and all the 
other necessary equipment for the 
manufacture of fine blankets takes 
up a lot of space, and this mill is 
not “crowded.” The finishing plant 
with the big tables and stacks of 
gorgeous colored blankets, with 


is evidenced in. 


pretty girls bindmg and folding, 
looks like a regular “rainbow” divi- 
sion. 

Every courtesy was shown us by 
Mr. and Mrs. Caston in their lovely 
home, and inside the mill we met s0 
many old friends and made a lot of 
new ones, with Mr.. J. B. Schi-ling, 
assistant superintendent, as guide. 

H. G. Smith is overseer carding 
and spinning; J. P. Johnson, second 
hand in carding, and O. C. O'Neal, 
sécond hand in spinning. } 

H. J. Hinkley, overseer weaving; 
C. H. Kent, second hand; E.R. 
Owensby, master mechanic; H. 
Richard, dyer; Charlie Harris, fin- 
isher, and P. V. Gray, second hand; 
A. E. Eans, napper. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


This is one of the prettiest towns 
in the South—such broad streets and 
fine trees—and the very best of peo- 
ple. Pessimists. who are contending 
that “old time Southern chivalry is 
dead” should spend a week in this 
love_y city, and-rub shoulders with 
these wonderful people. 

COLUMBUS MFG. CO.: 


“Well, Mrs. Thomas, ‘we are 
mighty glad you have come to see 
us: What can we do for you? Mr. 
Murphy, see that every courtesy is 
extended to Mrs: Thomas; let her 
see everybody she wishes. to see, 


and have anything she wants,’ was. 


about what Mr. F. B. Gordon, presi- 
dent of Columbia Mfg. Co., said when 
I ca.led on him. 2 
Such a wonderful visit 1 did have! 
Got a fine list of subscribers, and 
then President Gordon added 13 
more to the Hst, complimented us 
on our work and gave us hearty 


good wishes for continued success. 


We can never express our 
apprecintion.to the management, su- 
perintendents and overseers, for 
their splendid welcome. and loyal 
co-operation. Mr, F. B. Gordon, 
president, has no superior as a mill 
man and as a gentleman: Mr. Geo, 
W. Murphy, superintendent, has 
been our friend for years, and Mr. 
Walter B. Dillard; Jr., his assistant, 
and Mr. J. S. Baker, efficiency man, 
took mighty good care of us. C..L. 
Estes is night superintendent. 

There are 63,840 spindles and 2,780 
looms, all on sheetings and converti- 
bles. People are working in this mill 
who have worked nowhere else in 
all their long lives; they had sense 
enough to “stick to a good thing.” 

This mill has one of the nicest 
supply rooms we ever saw, witha 
“perpelual inventory” system.that is 
perfect in every detail. In fact, the 
entire mill is systematically arrang- 
ed and run, and is a credit to the 
Southern texti-e industry. 

J. E. Babson is carder: J. J. Crow- 
der, spinner; H. B, Robinson, weav- 
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er: J. B. McGinnis, slasher: J. P. 
Rivais; overseer cloth foom: A. W. 
Starling is night carder, and C. E. 
Sheppard, n’ght spinner; R.R- Betts, 
master mechanic; J. Hurston, yard 
and shipping; J. L. Hancock, over- 
seer scrubbing. | 
BIBB CITY. 


We have been reading Bibb City 
Recorder a long time, and have had 
a sneaking notion that the reports 
from Bibb City were “stretched by 
& visionary imagination.” So we 
quietly proceeded to .“see for our- 
selves.” Our hat is off: We don't 


»believe there is another mill village 


anywhere that measures up to this. 
in beauty and absolute cleanliness. 

Everywhere money has been liter- 
ally poured out to make this place 
absolutely perfect in every particu- 
‘lar, and it does seem to us that the 
goal has been reached. 


However, we have. “somewhat 
‘gainst”. Bibb City. While Mr. F. 
H. Naylor, agent and superintend- 
ent, received us with all due cour- 
tesy, and let us see all his overseers 
in the office, he did not let us inside 
of the mi-|. Guess we are spoiled! 
50 many big mill presidents invite 
us to their plants and take a pride 
in showing us over them, and to- 
operate with us in our endeavor to 
strengthen the bond of sympathetic 
understanding between capital and 
labor. Leading mill men. every- 
where have recognized the value of 
our earnest labors personally, and 
by pen,-and give us_ every encour- 
agement and co-operation m our 
work, So,’ it was something new to 
us to be “shut out” of a Southern 
cotton, mill, | 


W.J. Murphy is assistant super- 
inf‘endent; €. D. Jordan, overseer 
picking; Allen Dennis, carder; C, E. 
Dorn, spinner; R. Henderson, 
spooler and warper; R. J. Plaumkett, 


_ twister; S. P. Jenkins, weaver; J. L. 


Jackson, overseer c oth room. 
SWIFT SPINNING. 


Mr. T. E. Raht; superintendent, is 
all that we had heard of him,—kind, 
friendly and helpful, and not a bit. 
“selfish nor stuckup.” G. E. Glenn, 
Jr. is his assistant. 

F. W. Morell, overseer of carding, 
had a familiar look, and we found 
that we had been entertained in his 
home in. Macon, in Mill News days; 
T. J. Jones is overseer of spinning; 
Albert Smith, overseer of twisting; 
5. J. Gibson, winding and warping; 
James J. Goodwin, master mechanic. 

Mr. J. H. Rebinson cated himself 
“the trouble maker... Bul before we 
left, we learned that he.was in 


charge of the supply room, and that 
though 62 years old, he had lost only 
three days from his work in four 
years, preaches twice every Sunday, 
attends Sunday school regularly, and 
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is always present at “The Ladies 
Aid.” So we are wondering where 
the “trowble maker” comes in. 


BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


Mr. Geo. I Purvis is superintend- 
ent, having worked up under Mr. 
Frank B. Heymer, who was here 
formerty, and was transferred to the 
big Eagle and Phenix Mills, J. J. 
Buckner is carder; Judson Gaston, 
overseer spinning, with C. F. Yar- 
brough second hand—and very much 
interested in. advancement; Wm 


McKenzie, winder; H. -R. Mackey, 
shipping; A. T...Donahoe, master 
mechanic. (He. is the man who 


wrote the poem about the “He.l- 
bound Master Mechanic” several 
months ago. It was published in-the 
Bulletin and he got tots of sympathy 
from his fellow sufferers.) Edwin 
Smenner.is. dyer and W. Z. Smith, 
ceneral utility man. 
MUSCOGEE MFG. CO. 


The Cannon Mills of Kannapolis 
‘the largest towel mills in the 


word) have a worthy rival in Mus- 


cogee, where pretty and high quatity 
towels are manufactured in great 
quantity and lovely styles. 


Mr, J, M. Payne, general superin- 
tendent, has been here “longer than 
he looks,” and all the overseers with 
one exception, we believe, have been 
here from nine. to 20 years. We 
dont wonder that they stick to him, 

The finishing department, design- 
ed by Mr. Payne, is one of the nicest 
and most complete imaginable. Mr. 
M. W. Holley, overseer, was glad to 
show us through and*=ne wonder. 
My! at the pretty girls he emp.oys. 
Bright eyes, rosy cheeks, graceful 
is queens; they attend their duties 
in the mill and can hold their heads 
up on the outside—not afraid to look 
the world squarely in the face. Fine 
girls they. are. 

There are around 75 sewing and 
other machines doing fancy finishing 
s‘itches, and there are. about 240 
employees in Mr. Holly’s depart- 
ment, 

Mr. W. R. Holt, the assistant su- 
perintendent, looked so thin’ (7) and 
feeble. (?) that we left a copy of 
‘Laugh and Grow Fat” with him. 
Like patent medicine, this. remedy 
\orks “both ways—the fat become 
lean, and thé lean fat, after read- 

G. G; Pippins is*overseer carding; 
D. ¢, Prim, overseer spinning; T. R. 
Bailey, carder and spinner at night; 
A, Hayess-overseer weaving 
please’ send us your renewal siib- 
~cription,. Mr. Hayes~as we fuiled to 
see you). H, Seymour, overseer 
is an old subscriber and a 
oval one. He believes 
se@ond hands fo improve: them- 
“elves, too, they all take the 
Bulletins J. W. Anthony is master 
nechamie; T. E. Simpson, in ship- 
Ding, Wing, yard J. C. 
Cook, electrician, 

There are 50,000 spindles and 1,350 


in helping 


looms... The product is ticking, tow- 
eis and face cloths. 
KAGLE AND PHENTX MILLS. 

This is probably one of the oidest 
milis in the State, and Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 stretch aleng the bank of Chatla- 
hoochee for a jong distance, and just 
across the river, im Girard, Ala,, 
there is unother—all superintended 
by our goud friend, Mr. Frank k. 
heymer, a man lully competent for 
this big job. Mill No. 3 is uve stories 
high and so large we never did get 
au over it. We really missed one 
of the most interesting departments, 
and we ask Mr. Jd. M. Bowden, over- 
seer of dressifig, to forgive us. We 
did not intend tv miss Lim—but the 
piace was just tvo big. 

Just think of around 66,300 spin- 
dies and over 1,700 toums! and mak- 
ing everything iunagmabie for a par- 
lawuiar market... Avound a quarter 
of a million pounds per week pro- 
duction—il We reimemoer correctiy. 

yur visit to this tremendous mau- 
ufacturing pliant was in every way 
a p.cusunt one. Kach group of over- 
Seers in Golumbus seems w be try- 
ing to beat the other im kindness, 
cuurtesy and consideration, aud Mr. 
Ciurk peed not wonder thal | haute 
to ieave this .ovely chy. 1 can teil 
him more than I shai have space 
Lo write. 

Vices. McDowell is overseer card- 
ing; J. W. Wood and J. H. Simuth, 
overseers of Spinning (Mr. Smith 
was a tine escort and assistant in 
Our WORK, and we thank hiin; Ar- 
thur G, Stevens, or “xyunkee’ Slev- 
ens, IS overseer of weaving—a 
Northerner so in love with the suvuth 
thut he Goesu t even care tu go back 
“home on a visit, 
the same way. Mr. Stevens said that 
the past hard months of cur- 
tue empiwyees had been 
failiiul and true, and ime as Gouid 
be. Such loyulty is always apUre- 

, M. Bowden is overseer dressing; 
Barry, overseer cioth rovmi; 
J. piece dyer, and J. F. 
Byrd, dyer of raw slock; Harry 
bullth, master mechanic; John A.- 
len, e.eéwitian; J. W, King, ship- 
png; H.-H. Gregory, orders und 
stock; H. W. White, yard and ware- 
house, 

(To be continued) 


SHOW YOUR FRIENDS THE 
HOME SECTION. THEY'LL LIKE 
it TOO. 


MACON, GA. 
Atlantic Cotion Mills, 


Very pleasant is the memory of 
the social events of the past week. 
The supper given by the “Girls In- 
dustrial Club” of last Saturday night 
goes down as one that was enjoyed 
by all who. attended, 

Tuesday night, November 13th, the 
“Womans Bible Class” of our Bon- 
chureh sponsored an entertain. 


and his wite is. 
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ment that was held at the school 
house; al attended came away 
jolly and full. 

Our: church is among the best in 
our city; we have a very large Sun- 
day school, and I am confident that 
every family in our village repre- 
sents some place in it every Sunday 
morning. 

Mr.. McCommon, our president, 
was with us last Sunday morning 
and made a talk that was very grealt- 
ly enjoyed by all; subject, “The 
pleasure of living to hep one an- 
other.” Just before taking his seat 
he brought to our attention that 
again we were about to face the 
season’s best day, “Christmas.” The 
kiddies know thal each of them will 
be well remembered by him at the 
Christmas tree, that we will have at 
the church on Christmas eve night. 

Mr: ¥. B. Green has just returned 
to our community alter spending 
the past week in Atlanta. Hope you 
had a nice time, Mr. Green, and we 
welcome you back with us. ‘({F. B. 
is a son of Mr. L. W. Green, our su- > 
perinlendent.) 

Mr. D. H. Arrington been car- 
rying himself proud over the new 
radio that he purchased the past 
week; [ am afraid that he has been 
losing lots of sleep lately, possibly 
trying to tune in on the Home Sec- 


‘tion at Char'otte. 


Aunt Becky, wish I knew how to 
thank you for the Home Section and 
its wonderful story. Gee McGee 
really Rnews something about love. 

DUTCH. 


READ THE HOME SECTION— 
THEN PASS IT ALONG, 


GASTONIA, N. C, 


Ragan Mill. 


A wedding that came as a com- 
plete surprise to their friends here 
and elsewhere was that of Miss Mag- 
gie Phillips and Mr. Kiough Plumy, 
They motored to Gaffney, 5. C., Sal- 
‘urday morning and were marred 
then went on to the home of the 
groom’s paren‘s m Greenville. They 
returned Manday morning and are 
at the present af home with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jim Painter... The young 
couple havea host of friends who 


_extend to them heartiest congratu- 


lations. 

The Ladies’ Aid of Bethel Baptist 
church met with Mrs. I. E. Camp- 
béll Friday evening, November 46th. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Fisher visited 
their uncle, Mr. R. A. Ballard, near 
Alexis, Sunday. Mr. Ballard is se- 
riously: ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thurmen Baker end. 
children, Annie Sue and Jack, spent 
Sunday with the former's mother in 
East Gastonia. 

Miss Martha Fisher spent the 
week-end in Ranio with Miss Genel! 
Jones. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wall and daugh- 


¢ 
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ter spent Sunday in Belmont. 

Mr. C. L: Conrad has the sympathy 
of the entire community in the death 
of his mother, which occurred at 
her home in Belmont Monday even- 
ing. She suffered. a stroke of paraly- 
sis Monday and lived just a short 
while. 

“MAGGIE.” 


WALHALLA, S. C 


Victor-Monaghan. 


The W. M. U. held a divisional 
meeting at the Walhalla. Second 


Baptist church November 10th. 

Mrs. L. H. Raines, of Long Creek, 
president of the W. M. U., and sev- 
era. ussociation officers were pres- 
ent, and all phases of the work were 
discussed. Lunch was. served in 
cafeteria style in the club room at 
the ¥; M. C. A; 

Mr. J. W. Morse, hoss weaver, has 


just clesed textile class. Mr. 
Morse hus showed faithful work 
during. the twenty nights. he has 


been meeting and teaching his class. 

Mrs..W. P, Leister delightfully en- 
tertained the Walhalla Music Ciub 
at her home last week; an interest- 
ing program was rendered, and af- 
ler Lhe chora! rehearsal, a delicious 
salad course wus served. 

Mr. E. E. Reece tired of his old 
car, and now he is sporting a new 
Essex sedan. 

Mrs. Deek Chastine and little 
daughters, Dorothy and Jean, of 
Hickery, N. C, have returned home 
afier spending several weeks here 
with her mother, Mrs. Rhochester. 

A eommunity Thanksgiving pro- 
gram is to be rendered at the Y. M,. 


A. Wednesduy night  befvre 
Thanksgiving. Everybody is invit- 
ed, 


Mr. and Mrs. Burt Elliott spent 
Saturday and Sunday Westinin- 
sler. visiting friends and relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude Garrett is en- 
lerlaining a new sun, who arrived 
the 


The M. C. A. boys entertained. 


quife a number of. people Friday 
night with “The Alabama Min- 
strels” (colored). This was given 
lor the purpese of improving the 
boys baskethall team: they received 
the sum of thirty dollars. 

Miss Jessie McCall and R. E. Gar- 
retl were recently married and 
have left for Goldville, where they 
will make Lheir home. 

“SHINE.” 


LAURENS, S. C. 


Walts Mill News. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

As I lmve ehanged from Lydia 
Mills, Clinton, 8. C., to Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. I thought I would 
Send ina few ilems from Watts. 

This is a beautiful place, only two 


miles from the city of Laurens. We 
have a nice village tere, with a 
population of about 1,700 people. 
This mill is running full time with 
a set of excellent overseers and 
plenty of well contented help. The 
official list is as folluws: Messrs. fi. 
E. Henry, president; R. G. Emery, 
general manager; IL. R. Turner, su- 
perintendent; W. W. Splawn, spin- 
ner: C. Roberts, carder; L. 
Woods, weaver; R. B. Kirby, winder 
depurtment; W. N. Robins, designer; 
W. H. Taylor, assistant designer; 
Wil. Gaston, cloth room overseer; 
J. H. Holeamb, outside; L. E. Bug- 
well, mechanic; €C. K. Templeton, 


timekeeper: .C. S. Link, secretary 
and assistant treasurer; C. W. 
Kitchen, paymaster; .W. M. Mar- 


chant, cost accountam. 


We have a good school and two- 


nice churehes that are well attend- 
éd. 


After some 15 years as roller cov- 
erer, B. B. Cotliron has resigned his 
position and retired. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Horace Waddell. 

Mr. J- T. Blackman has resigned 
As overseer of weaving and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. R. L. Woods, of Dun- 
ean Mills. Greenvil.e. 

’ This mill weaves pattern goods 
and broadeloth. 

Well, Aunt Becky, IT will ring off 
for this time and write more tater. 

SMOKY. 

(Smoky, accept our sympathy in 
the death of your mother: We are 
glad to hear Trem you again, but 
sorry you lad such sad news fo 
write —Aunt Becky.) 


YOUR FRIENDS WILL ENJOY 
THE HOME SECTION. PASS IT ON. 


MRS. MARY FE. COTHRON GONE TO 


HER REWARD. 


Our community (Watts Mill, Lau- 
rens, S. C.) was saddened by the 
sudden death of Mrs. Mary Etia 
Co:hron Wednesday. She had a 
stroke of paralysis some time Wed- 
nestday morning and died at 6:17 
oclock Wednesday afternoon. 

Funeral service was held in the 
Watts Mills . Methodist «church 
Thursday afternoon at 2:30 o clock, 
conducled by Rev. Jodie Martin, pas- 
tor of. the Lucas Avenue Baptist 
church, assisted by Rev. R. W. Jus- 
lice, of Clinton, and Rev. W. M. 
Creamer, of Laurens... Interment 
Look p.ace in the Walts Mills cenie- 


tery. 


Mrs. Cothron was 73 years of age 
and before marriage was Miss Win- 
go, of Spartanburg county, being a 
great-grand-daughter of.Gen. Winn, 
for whom the town ef Winnsboro ts 
named, 

She was for many years. a con- 
sistent member of the Me'hodist 


church and was greatly loved by all 
who knew her. 


Mrs. Cothrun is survived by her 


ger while at work tast week. 


husband, Boho B. Cothron, five 
daughters and four sons as follows: 
Mrs. J. C. Thomas, of- Laurens; Mrs. 
Thoms Bennett, of Laurens; Mrs. 
E. G. Jessie, of Luurens; Mrs. W. F. 
Rogers, of Glendale; Mrs. W. R. Wil- 
son, of Greenville: A. B. Cothron, of 
Lowell, N. C.: Rf. B. Cothron, of Lau- 
rens;: J. P. Cothrom of Union; D. T. 
Cothron,' of Berkley, Calif., and one 
sister, Mrs. BE. J. Leister, of Green- 
ville. 

She leaves many friends who will 
miss her friendship and Christian 
haspitality. ‘ 


EGAN, GA. 
‘Martel Mills. 


Everybody is happy over having 
had Aunt Becky with us tor a few 
hours last Tuesday, and we hope il's 
nol her last visit. , 

Our mill is running full time with 
the weather just getting suitable for 
working folks. | 

Mr. Noble Maxwell and _ family, 
Mrs. Georgia. Merritt-and Mrs, Mary 
Monroe. are on our. sick list this 
week. Otherwise the hea th in our 
community is good. 

Messrs. . Clarence Sheffield and 
John Humphries are spending the 
week-end in Macon, Ga. 

I might say here that we have a 
fine sel of overseers, with Mr. V. A. 
Pharr, carder; Mr. Cleve Payton, 
spinner; Mr. Will Bennett, cloth 
room: Mr. J. W. Ballentine, weaver, 
and Mr. E. B. Wise, our superin- 


_tendent. 
Your story is. just fine. Aunt 
Becky. I beleve it the best Ive 


ever read. “PEG.” 


EAST LUMBERTON, N. C. 


Mansfield Mills. 


The young folks all had a. very 
enjoyable time here Halloween 
night. Miss Kale Davis gave a party 
and also Miss Derothy Britt; both 
are very popular here in our. vil- 
lage. 

Mr. J. B. Miller announces the 
birth of a fine girl, Violet. : 

Mr. Jesse Thompson hurt his fin- 
We 
are glad it is improving. 

Misses Blanche and Nellie Griffin — 
have returned after an absence of 
five months, Everyhody was glad 
to welcome them back. 

A fine revival just closed.at. our 
East Lumberton Baptist ehureh. It 
was vepy beneficial to the folks 
around here, and they have 46 new 
members. on the church hook. 

Mrs M.” has set himse f un to 
a new radio and doesn't get much 
sleep these nights. 

I am glad everybody had a nice 
time at Grenville.. Wish I could 
have been among the lucky ones. 
Maybe [ll get there next Lime. | 

ALICE, 


5 
< 
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For Her Children’s Sake 
By 


Mrs. ETHEL THow AS 
(Continued from Last Week) 


A wonderful change had taken place in just two years, 
and outsiders who had felt it, seeing the announcement 
of the fair, decided-to go and investigate. 

The big mill warehouse had been cleared of cotton and 
artisticaly furnished with booths in which the kinder- 


garten and also the different schoo! grades had exhibits - 


of every kind of work done in the home and garden. 

Pot flowers of wonderful growth and profuse bloom 
were arranged in pyramids as were also the numerous 
canned goods. There were curious old relics, rich in 
history, and home-made by the mill carpen- 
ters and mechanics. 

The domestic science club tables attracted. most atten- 
tion for here were the charming young girls of the vil- 
lage, attired in pretty dresses of their own make, dainty 


white aprons and eaps and generously allowing visitors 


to “taste” of the delicious and tempting display. 

“Oh, Miss Paula, just one of those sandwiches, please, 
and my fate is sealed!” came”a teasing voice, and Paula 
lcoked up into the face of Fred Eliott; and, to her utter 
dismay, Emily from nearby, saw Paul’s face turn a rosy 
red as she silently lifted a plate of sandwiches from under 
the counter and held them forward without a word. 

“Did you really make these all by yourself?’ he ques- 
tioned, eagerly, amused to see her blush. 

“Of course, I would not have them on my table, other- 
wise,” Paula answered, turning away. And the young 
man reluctantly passed on, giving way to the crowds 
that pressed forward. 


CHAPTER VII 


Fred Elliott, was a “gentleman of leisure.” In all the 
23 years of his life, he had never known a care. His 
father, a wealthy druggist, was of that class who bitterly 
cppose “ehild Jabor,” and Fred was a fair sample of the 
results, He was an only son, had been carefully educated, 
Lut with-no purpose in view; vacations had been a round 
of pleasure with various college chums, more or less like 
himself, with no thought beyond the present. 

He had been liberally supplied with money, yet had 


never earned a dollar;.he had learned in his mother’s 


parlor to play a “social game” of cards. 

‘It is such good fun, and we all enjoy it so much,” Dy. 
Ellictt would say, and Mrs. Elliott would add: 

“And it keeps Fred home. I like to have the young 
folks gather in and enjoy themselves. But dear me! 
Fred always wins the prize,—but of course he bestows it 
on some guest,” proudly and lovingly. 

Those fond, foolish parents taught the idol of their 
icart to gamble. That intangible, inexpressible, permeat- 
ing and insiduous influence that hovers unseen and un- 
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NNobody’s Business 


By Gee MeGee. 


a Something New Under the Sun. 

I have an idea. That makes 2? ideas [ve had 
in my tife. I have been thinking about the 
frog for weeks and weeks. I have been mar- 
vel.ing at the potential jumping or hopping 
capacity of the frog» As is now, a frog can 
hop only about two feet at a single hop, uniess, 
of course—he’s a bull frog up on some bank 
somewhere. 

My idea is to invent a springboard contrap- 
tion to fasten on the back end of the frog so’s 
he ean hop further at ‘one hop than he has 
been hopping heretofore in 4 or 5 hops. For 
instance, with my patent frog “dinamiter,” a 
frog can hop from New York to San Franeisco 
in 2 months, whereas, without this instrument, 


i would require at least 8 months to hop this 


distance. Just think of the time that frog 
would save. 


Under the present limited capacity of the 
frog, he is required to hop from morning till 
night to catch enough bugs and gnats and flies 
to feed him while thus engaged. With my 
“dinamiter,” a frog will be able to hop all over 
a school district-in an hour or two, and catch 
enough bugs in the interim to las thim nearly 
a week, therefore, he can rest 5 days out of 
every 6. | | 

My “dinamiter” will work in this wise: one | 
end of a flat flexible spring, like corset staves 
that were common 25 years ago, would be tied 
around his neck, and permitted to pass under- 
neath his stummick between his hind legs, and 
protrude backwards about an inch, and when 
the frog gumps, the spring wil give him a 
boost, and he will Jand in the pig pen when 
he's really trying to jump on the chip just 
outside thereof. 

After these “dinamiters” are in use for a 
while, no self-respecting frog will be without 
one. One fine feature about the speed pro-- 
moter is—it will not irritate or inflame the 
most sensitive belly of a frog, even tho it be 
used constantly for iong per.ods of time and 
for long journeys. It will not rust or corrode, 
and ought to last the average frog a life time, 
and then be a worthy gift to will his off-sprifig. 

I am selling state rights to handle my “din- 
amiter.” Georgia, Florida, Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee afe open. The price of either 
one of these states is 10 dollars. They wil! not 
sell anywhere except in Hoover-Democrat 
states, so l am not expecting to be represented 
in any stales not listed. “rite or foam.” 


KINGS. MOUNTAIN, N. 


Mr. Z. F. Cranford, superintendent of the 
Dilling Mill, is right sick yet. We hoped tast 
week he would be back at the mill this week 
but has not been able to get there. We hope 
he will Soon be wéll again. 

One of the most heart-rending experiences 
Kings Mountain has ever witnessed happened 
Monday afternoon near the Puuline Mill when 
little. Leonard Odell Navy, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


C, L. Navy, caught fire from paper he had put 
in the stove. and was burned so bad he died 


: 
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Tuesday evening. It can truthfully be said-he 
was the idol of the home anda child that was 
loved by every one who knew him, Everything 
was done for him that doctors and nurses and 
loving friends could do. but the Lord had a 
better place prepared for him and took him to 
occupy it. He was almost five years old and 
with his father and mother is surviv ed by one 
sister. 


Funeral services were held Wednesday after- 
noon at the Wesleyan church by Rev. Hendrix, 
~ the pastor, assisted by Rev, W. H. Pless, pastor 
of Grace church, Rev. W. N. Cook, pastor of 
the Second Baptist church, and Rev. Arm- 
strong, of Gastonia. The body was laid to rest 


in Mountain Rest Cemetery beneath a mound 


of beautiful flowers. Those from out of town 


attending the funeral were Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


Navy and chi-dren, of Charlotte; Mr. and Mrs. 
_ Curtis MeGee and children and Mr. Ruben Navy, 
of Gastonia: Mrs. L. 
City, and Mrs. Golden Young, who is singing in 
a revival at Bessemer City. 

Mr. Clyde Navy, of Charlotte, spent the week- 
end at the bedside of his little brother, Paul, 
and stayed over for the funeral of hs cousm, 
Leonard Odell Navy, returning home Wednes- 
day evening. 

Mr. Turner Carroll has had a real sick child 
for the last week and another got scalded Wed- 
nesday but not sérious.y. We hope they will 
soon be well again. 


Mr. Julius Wiggins has bought a house on 
Grace street from Bridges and Gold and moved 
into it this week. They are a welcome addi- 
tion to our part of the town. Mr. Wiggins is 
a weaver at the Margrace Mill and goes to and 
from work on the Margrace bus. 


Aunt Becky, it looks like we will. have to 
have a bigger paper. How are we going to get 
it? We can’t ask for any more at the present 
price 


Your stories ‘still get better. -POLLY, 


HARTWELL, GA. 


The many friends of Superintendent and Mrs, 
H. OQ. Rogers rejo.ce with them that their son, 
Lloyd, who underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis at Dr. S. D. Brown’s hospital in Roys- 
ton, has recovered sufficiently to return home. 
Here’s hoping he will soon be. out again, en- 
joying his usual good health. 

Mrs. Lewis Baker and young: son, Roy, have 
returned to their home in Ninety Six, S. C,, 
after a two weeks’ visit to home folks in our 
community. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sid Burton: recently moved to 
Toccoa, Ga. where Mr. Burton will have charge 
of the carding for Hartwell Mill No.2. We re- 
gret very much to give up these good people 
but wish for them much success and happiness 
in their new home. 


The patrons of our village school recently 
organized a P. T. A. which has made.a splendid 
beginning. Plans have already been made for 
quite a bit of work that will mean lots to our 
teachers as well as to our boys. and girls. 

We are glad to state that Donald and Bobbie, 
brght little sons of Mr. and Mrs. Claud Gil- 
strap, are gelling along nice y after being con- 


fined to their room for several days with colds. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Davidson and _ children, 
Willie Clair and Milo, were recent visitors to 
relatives in Forest City, N. C. 

“A GEORGIA PEACH.” 


E. Conner, of Bessemer 
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suspected around the card table—that spirit of the devil, 
lurking in the shadows, and behind silken tapestry of 
wealthy homes, watching incessantly for a vietim,—had 
entered and taken possession of Fred Elliott. Though 
he had never earned a dollar, he had often played for high 
stakes and won, a fact that would have greatly shocked 
his parents who thought it only “innocent fun” to “play 
bridge” for a “prize” pair of silk stockings or a box of 
cigars. 

Where is the difference? In God’s sight, which is the 
greatest sin? The fashionable game in brilliantly light- 
ed parlors, champaign for refreshments and a prize for 
stakes or the crap game in the woods lighted by a pine 
torch, the ground answering for a table, coin for the 
winner and a “blind tiger” furnishing “refreshments ?’’ 


Suppose I give you Fred Elliott’s own opinion after 
great sorrow and suffering had come to him through 
gambling, and he sat down to take stock-of himself. Here 
is a part of a letter from him: 


“I try not to blame my parents; but I know that fille 
ness and the lack of responsibility—the blind idolizing 
love of unselfish parents—are the greatest detriments to 
the perfect developmnt of strong, fine character and 
sound moral principles. _In the tender years of youth | 
did not undrstand the danger in the witchery of a game 
of cards. My parents did not know,—they had no idea 
that the poisonous effects of these parlor games which 
they could innocently enjoy, would afterward result in 
ruin to the boy they worshiped. 


“The social game for prizes, glossed over by the sanc- 


‘tion and indulgence of church members, and winked at 


by a law which hounds and jails crap-shooters, iS: surely 
in God’s sight the greatest evil. How pitiful to think of 


the thousands of young men of fine possibilities, who are 


started on the road to ruin, by a loving unsuspecting 
father and mother, not realizing that a boys pent-up 
energies will some day break loose, and those who have 
never been trained to work or think for themselves— 
who have lived independent of all responsibilities, are as 
sure to go down hill as water. 


“My parents grieved terribly—they turned premature- 
ly gray—because of the trouble I gave them. They could 
not understand how I could repay their loving-care and 
kindness with the barbed arrow of disgrace and shame: 
and I love and reverence them too much now, to show 
them where they failed in my training. 

“From my own bitter experience I know that strong, 
healthy boys should never have an idle moment, for the 
devil is always ready to utilize it. It is the regret of my 
life that I was not born poor, and compelled to work for 
a living. 

“I am giving you my life’s history, hoping that you 
can use it for the benefit of some other boy who is on 
the road to ruin.’ 

It was during the wildest period of his life, that Fred 
Elliott was smitten with the beauty and innocence: of 
Paula. His face already bore marks of dissipation, but 
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he was remarkably handsome. ‘Tall, square-shouldered, 
_with museles developed through gymnastic exercises 
and athletic sports, full sensuous lips, and daring blue 
eyes, coupled with bold assurance and courteous, chival- 
rous attitude toward women, there were few among the 
fair sex who could withstand him. 


He had lived faster, and had more experience at 23 
‘han most mén have in a lifetime. He was a desperate 


(irt, and possessing a magnetic personality, had several_ 


cirls in town secretly jealous of each other, while he 
laughed over their agony and called it “fun.” 

He was called a “good fellow” by his chums, a “good 
catch” by mothers With marriagable daughters, and none 
seemed ¢oneerned over the fact that he was an idler and 
» spendthrift . Wasn’t he an only child?—and wasn't 
his father wealthy? What else mattered?- 


But Emily intuitively felt that Paula was in danger. 
Paula had blushed under the admiring gaze of Fred El- 


l'ott—she was standing upon the threshold of woman-. 


nood, a dangerous age. 


[:mily trembled under her mighty responsibility. Paul, 
tanding beside his sister, laughed: 


“Too late now Paula to blush ‘cause you wore my 
britches!” he said. “Talk about ‘sealing’ his ‘fate!’ Why 
didn’t you'ask him what kind of ‘sealing wax’ he would 


use and if he would patronize the tin-can or glass Jar 
industry?” 


“Oh, Paul, stop teasing.. Who is he? I—I think I've 
‘orgetten.. Isn’t he handzome?” 


“Fred Elliott—you know, the druggists’ son. Rich as 
all creation, they say, and not worth a darn. You dont 
want te look at him twice, sister.” And Paula, looking 
across the wide hall saw the young man in question, 
his eyes caught and held hers a moment, he smiled, raised 
his cap and passed on, tingling with triumph over the 
fact that the rich virgin blood had again dyed her fair 
‘ace crimson. In his heart was born the determination to 
meet her, and win her confidence and love. He gave no 
‘hought to results. 


Emily was secretly determined that these two should 
never meet. She would have a serious heart-to-heart 
(lk with Paula, and stop this thing before it got started. 
lhe weight of an intangible burden on her heart, the 
-vsolute silence of her husband, his continued’ absence, 
‘he facet that she had never been home, were beginning 


'» attract attention, and cause whispered comment ; and 
knew at. 


She had sent Sam a written invitation to attend the 
‘air. More, she had urged him to come, but he had not 
‘plied... The great sea of faces, passing from one booth 
') another, seemed just a blur before her; and only 
Bhaishing brow and startled eyes across the hall, 
Was distinet. 

Sick at heart she thought of Sam and home. Hungry 
' sympathy, for love and appreciation, for a strong 
-'' to lean upon, for a tender understanding heart to 
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STONEWALL, MISS, — 


Stonewall Cotton Mill. 


~ We sure were glad to see that little “home” 
news in the Home Section. Sure do hope to 


‘see some more, 


We are still running full time and plenty of 
good help and all seem well contented. There 
is a lot of taik of starting up at night. We are 
moving a iot .of machinery and filling up all 
extra floor space. The company is going to 
install more looms right away. | 

Aunt Beeky, sure do wish you could be here — 
next Monday night to see our school and com- 
munity play, which will be held at the Stone- 
wall theater, but if you cant come now, come 
some other time, and [ am sure you'll be wel- 
comed by every one of this little town. 

Tell Mr. MeGee to ask Mrs. E. E. E. if she 
would like to know somebody else’s life his- 
tory, and tell him IT said to go to it, Big Boy. | 

Well, Aunt Becky, here is one for you and 
Mr. Clark: Every week when I get my Textile 
Bulletin, everybody wan's to see the Home 
Section, but I am first if some of those baby. 
eyes (and you know what I mean) comes 
around I can't help it, so there goes my Home 
Seetion. 

Well, I guess that will do for this time. Will 
write again. A GOOD SPORT. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Pacific Mills—Hampton Dept. 


Our community has been greatly improved 
by the completion of the two-way paved drive 
the length of Olympia avenue. Soon the park- 
way in the center will be improved and will 
make it one of the most attractive avenues in 
Columbia. 

The Baptist parsonage was the scene of a 
very pretty wedding on Saturday afternoon, 
November 10th, when Miss Olivette Swinnie and 
Mr. Geo. Knox were united. Only a few friends 
witnessed the ceremony. On Thursday, Mrs. 
G. E. Hil! entertamed a number of friends in 
honor of Miss Swinnie, who is very popular in 
our community. 

Basketball practice ha started and the 
“fans” are anxious for games. 

Mr. Albert Wallace, in’ charge of the com- 
munity building, did a creditable piece of work 
when he made a m‘niature Flanders Field with 
the graves of our boys who gave their lives in — 
the World War. 


Richland spinning room welcomes a new sec- 
ond hand, Mr. Barnes. 

Our community was saddened by the untime- 
ly. death of Mr. Cullie Coward, who received 
injuries in an auto accident on November 3rd. 
He leaves a wife and daughter. 


Mrs. Rh. G: Lee is in ‘the Columbia Hospital 
for treatment. 


KERSHAW, S. C. 


Messrs. J. E. Deaton, E. D. Twitty, C. S. Smith, 
L.. A. Faile and the writer motored to Lancas-. 
ter Sunday afternoon to take in the band con- 
cert which was given by the Union U. S, Na- 
tional Guards... The trip was. enjoyed very 
much by all who were along. There were oth- 
ers from. our village but I do net know their 
names. 


The little one-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 


- 
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M. L. Clements died after about 24 hours of 
ilness. It was buried at the Laurel Hill ceme- 
tery. near here. 

We have begun our night sehool at the Ker- 
' shaw’ High School building. Mr. M. G. Patton, 
superintendent of day school, is giving a course 
in English, and Mr. T, E. Lattimore, overseer 
of weaving here, is giving a course in textile 
calculations. There are-a good number taking 
these courses. The night school is a great help 
to those who did not have a chance when they 
were growing up as we do now, -Mr. Patton is 
greatly interested in those who did not have 
an oppertunity when they grew up. He is a 
man who does not think of himself only. We 
need more men like him. A READER. 


WARE SHOALS, S. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I enjoy reading the Home Section and I ean 
hardly wait to get it.. IT am. so sorry I didnt 
get to go to the dinner during the Textile Show. 
I know every one enjoyed it. It was just im- 
possible for me to go. I know you have a jolly 
bunch of girls and boys. I had a visitor fast 
week, Mrs. W. H. Still, who attended the din- 


ner. She told me it sure was a success. She. 


said she had the grandest time she has ever 
had. 

Aunt Becky, I sure want you to visit Ware 
Shoals. 

Everything is getting along nicely now. The 
mill is running full time and we haven't much 
sickness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul MoCursy and Mr. H. A. 
MeCurry -spent Sunday with Mr. and” Mrs. 
Claude MeCurry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Manly and children and 
Mr. and. Mrs. James Poore spent Sunday in 
Anderson, visiting Mrs. Man-y’s mother, Mrs. J. 
H. Hancock, who is seriously ill alt the Anderson 
Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. 5. Maylin and children, Mr. 
Walter Doggett and Miss Clara Taylor spent 
Sunday in Athens, Ga., visiting Mrs. G. A. 
March. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. “Albert Moore annotnce the 
birth of a daughter, Bobbie Jeanne, November 
2nd. | A. READER. 


Becky Ann Books 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 
Truth Crushed to Earth 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


confide in—alone, yet in a crowd, Emily felt that « 


condition was more than she could bear. Oh, if Sam 


been thoughtful and kind, if he had really appreci: - 


her and been proud of his children. 
It was at this psychological moment that she fe. 


warm hand laid over hers as it rested on the rail of 


booth, a touch that thrilled her with old memorie: 4 


voice that she had not heard in more than 18 ye.) 
spoke her name, in tones of glad surprise. 


“Emily! 


' And with her heart in her eyes she looked into 


face of her first sweetheart—Ray Andrews. 
, “Ray”! she grasped, “What a surprise! Where | 


you drop from?” And in a fiash she saw that the yc | 
had dealt kindly with him. His blue eyes were clear « 


unclouded, his countenance frank and open; his ha: 
light brown, was streaked with gray, which gave hi. 
scholarly air, that was exceptionally pleasing to En | 


He was a head taller than she and weighed 200 pou: 


He was a perfect specimen of clean, healthy, vigo? 
manhood, 


“T’'m just from Texas—Fort Worth—where I’ve 1 
since my marriage 10 years ago. Having lost my - 
and having no home ties, my heart naturally yearned 
my native State— and I guess I’m back to stay. 
Emily, I’m hungry for a long talk with you. I know | 
are happy—your looks show it. Tell me about yours: | 
He said. , 


“T can’t now,” Emily faltered. “But come over: 
meet my children.” 


“T’ve already seen them and iiss who they we 
they are so much like you were at their age. You hav | 
changed much, Emily,” taking her arm and helping | 
through the crowd to where Paul and Paula were stai — 
ed. And he looked down on her speculatively, as he 
her tremble beneath his touch. | 


“T’ve only been in town 24 hours, but learned that 


and the children were located here, and you have no © 
how glad I am to see you again,” he said. “We ni 
have a good, long talk and exchange confidences. __ 
you glad to see an old friend, Emily?” — , 


“I’m so delightfully surprised, I haven’t had tim - 
analyze my feelings,” she laughed, as they stoppe — 
Paula’s booth. 

“Paul and Paula, I’ve brought an old friend of r 
to inspect your exhibits—Dr. Ray Andrews.” 


“The Doctor took a hand of each and with his he: — 
and sincere exclamations of admiration and apprecia 
of the twins and their work completely won them b | 
He complimented the domestic science girls’ display, 
one of Paula’s delicious sandwiches, declared he thou 


Paul’s faney butter was “candy;”’ and. Emily stan 
aside watching him, felt more and more her irrepar:: 
loss and cringed under the thought that she had - 


her birthright. 
» (Continued Next Week) 
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